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THE BICKFORD FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE: | 


The machine we this week bring before our readers is one 
which, in the accomplishment of varied results through the 
employment of the most simple means, has been rarely 


latter being only eight in number. To enable the reader to 
comprehend the action of these parts, we must first explain 
the stitch taken in the knitting of an ordinary stocking after 
the ribbed top has been knit, and the work is proceeding in 
the leg or foot. Fig. 3 represents four of the needles with 


equaled. Those who have seen the complicated knitting the yarn looped thereon, as when the machine is at work. 


machines, at work in the ar alpen 
the American market with ki gooda, pean 
to regard them as essentially and necessarily : mt 
inventor of this machine has shown, however, that only a 
few parts are necessary to accomplish a great variety of 
work, and also that these parts may be of forms easily un- 
derstood, put together, and ope- 
rated by those unfamiliar with 
machinery. 

We have taken great pleasure 
in personally inspecting and 
operating this machine, and 
have become convinced that it 
comprises all that is essential for 
family use. 

It supplies a means of fabri- 
cating many articles of useful- 
ness in every houwewold. A 
great many ornamental kinds of 
work undertaken for the pur- 
pose of filling up leisure hours, 
but beeoming tedious and bur- 
densome before they can be 
completed by: hand, can be be- 
gun and finished in. an hour cr 
two in such-a perfect manper, 
and with such facility that the 
delight in making them is not 
marred through prolonged le- 
bor. We can conceive of nothing 
mors fascinating to a tasteful 
mind than the rapid production 
of forms of beauty and useful- 
ness effected by this machine. 

The merits justly claimed for 
it are, the variety of work it ex- 
ecutes, its non-liability to get out 
of order by transportation or 
use; the perfect manner in 
which it is made; ease in work- 
ing, and absence of noise in run- 
ning ; the little skill required to 
operate it; and its capacity to 
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THE BICKFORD FAMILY ENITTING MACHINE. 


knit anything that the most expert operator can knit or 
crochet by hand, from a watch cord to a bed blanket. The 
machine, having no tension, does not wear or tear the yarn 
to pieces; it can therefore be raveled and knit over and over 
again. 

Referring to the engraving, Fig. 1, it will be seen that the 
machine, exclusive of needles and the toothed wheel, con- 
sists of only sixteen parts, as follows: A, thumbscrew to 
fasten machine to table; B, yarn stand; C, pins for bobbins; 
D, yarn carrier, and sliding ring to which carrier is attached ; 
E, ma hine handle; F, buckle; G, weights; H, revolving cyl- 
inder; I, needle cylinder; J, ring clasp; K, cam and screw 
for changing length of stitch; L, indicator, to show distance 
moved ; M, swing cams and their thumb screws; N, pins for 
knitting flat web; O, set-up; P, looper, 

The three first and the three last enumerated, as well as 


The needle employed is shown complete at No. 1. In the 
other yumbers a portion of the lower part is broken away’ 
ile bode consists of a body, an angular bent portion or 
foot, R, a hook, 8, and a latch, T. The latter is pivoted to 
the body of the needle at U, and works partly in a slot 
formed in the body. The latch has, moreover, a spoon- 
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shaped end, shown at V, which, when the latch is closed as 
shown in needle No. 2, meets and partly shuts over the 
point of the hook, 8,so that the loop formed on the ncedle 


Fig. 2 
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easily slips off when the latter makes its downward move- 
ment. 





che buckle, F, and the weight, G, are not moving parts, the 


The needle as thus described is not a new invention; 








but Mr. Bickford, the inventor of the machine under 
consideration, has made important improvements in its 
form, which obviate all the devices hitherto considered 
necessary to close the latch. One of these improvements ‘is 
the depression or hollow shown at Z, Fig. 3. This allows 
the loop, when passing off the needle, to always pass under 
the point of the opened lstch, so that the latter is closed by 
the loop itself, avoiding all strain upon the needle, or liabil- 
ity to break from rigid parts getting out of adjustment. The 
deeper depression, Y, is also another improvement, the uge of 
which will be explained when describing the process of nar- 
rowing, further on. Now let the reader suppose one 
line of stitches already form- 
ed on these needles, as shown 
in the engraving, and the thread 
of yarn, to be knit, so held that 
the needle marked |] will hook 
over it when the latter descends, 
The thread will be drawn down 
by the needle until the latch, T, 
meetsthe loop previously formed. 
This loop, sliding along the body 
of the needle, lifts the latch and 
closes it into the position shown 
in No 2, The loop then slides off 
the needle as it continues to de- 
scend, and the thread, being 
drawn down through the former 
loop, forms a new loop, through 
which the needle will pass in 
rising, as shown in No. 4, open- 
ing the latch, and leaving the 
hook free to engage the yarn 
when the latter is brought under 
it again, and sv on. 

Now, it is obvious that if we 
supply mechanism thai will bring 
the yarn under the hook at the 
proper moment, and also move 
the needles up and down suc- 
cessively, and also provide a de- 
vice for supporting each row of 
loops till the next row is formed, 
we shall have a machine. that 
will knit a straight tube. 

As soon as the reader under- 
stands how this is done, we shall 
be able to explain how widening 
and narrowing can be done, and 
how a variety of stitches can be 
made, or a flat web knit. 

Fig. 2 shows the parts employ- 
ed for moving the needles up and 
down. M, in this figure, rep- 
resentscams, These are screwed 
on to the inside of the revolving 
cylinder, H, Fig. 1, their position 
being directly under the set 
screws, M. As these cams are 
carried around by the revolving 
cylinder, the angular bent part or 
foot, R (see Fig. 3), of the needle 
passes through the curved space 
between the cams, Fig. 2; and as 
the needJes are held from mov- 
ing sidewise, by being placed in 
grooves formed in the needle cyl- 
inder, I, Fig. 1, they are forced 
up and down as desired. Each 

row of loops is also sustained 
until the next is formed, by 
means of the needles themselves, 
as the needle cylinder prevents 
their bending inward, and keeps 
them in a vertical position, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 
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On the bottom of the revolving cylinder are formed teeth 


which mesh into a bevel gear turned by the crank, E. The 
yarn being wound upon a bobbin, is placed on one of the 
pins, C. It is passed over the yarn stand, B, and thence 
through a hook in the top of a bent bar, ), called the “ car. 
rier.” This carrier is fastened to the revolving cylinder, H, 
which carries the cams, and travels with it, carrying the 
yarn, and holding it in just the right position to be caught 
by the hook of each needle as the latter is depressed by the 
action of the cams. 

We have now all the conditions established for knitting a 
straight tube. If we attach the buckle, F, and hang on the 
weights, we have but to turn the crank to cause the machine 
to knit continuously. 

The crank may be turned either way, but as the carrier in 
the position shown will not hold the thread in advance of 
the cams when the motion is reversed, the needles will de- 
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scend before the thread is brought under them. The posi- 
tion of the carrier must therefore be so changed as to move 
in advance of the descending needles. This is effected as 
follows: The carrier, D, is attached at its base toa sliding 
flat ring, which moves about the cylinder, H, its motion being 
limited by stops to a little more than enough to pass the 
cams, and take its proper position to lead the thread in ad- 
vance of the needles. If it be desired to knit backwards and 
forwards, the pins, N, are inserted in the holes of the fixed 
base of the machine, as shown in Fig. 1. The heel of the 
carrier striking against one of these pins, is held from further 
motion, but the cylinder, H, will still move onward till the 
carrier is shifted to the other stop, when the cylinder, H, 
also is held from moving any further in that direction. Its 
motion may, however, be reversed till the carrier reaches the 
other pin, and is again shifted. Then the crank must be 
turned in the opposite direction again, and so by this arrange- 
ment, the cylinder, H, is made to move backwards and for- 
wards to any desired distsace, as regulated by the pins, and 
as the knitting proceeds, a flat web is knit with a perfect sel- 
vedge on each side. 

Such a web may be knit from the outset, or in connection 
with the tube, as in forming the heel or the toe of a stock- 
ing. Let the reader suppose the leg of a stocking to have 
been narrowed (by a process hereafter to be described) down 
to the heel, and that it is required to knit a straight flat sec- 
tion, to be subsequently joined on to the beginning of the 
foot, The pins would then be set to limit the motion to the 
extent required to knit the flat strip desired. This strip can 
be closed on to the previous web by hand afterwards, or it 
can be knét on by slipping the loops of the selvedges over 
the other needles, previous to knitting al] around agaiu for 
the foot, This is not the exact process of knitting a heel— 
which is done in two ways hereafter to be described—but it 
illustrates the principle. Having thus seen how a straight 
tube or a flat web may be knit, we will now show how the 
work is set up, how various stitches may be performed, and 
how narrowing and widening are effected. 

In setting up the wofk, the “set-up,” O, and the looper, P, 
are used, A length of thread isrun off the bobbin, sufficient 
to form the first set of loops, the same as in setting up work 
on hand needles. This thread is put through an eye in 
the point of the looper. The “set-up” is taken in the 
left hand, put up and held in the cylinder, so that 
its hooks are nearly on a level with the tops of the 
needles, The looper is then passed about the hooks of 
the setup aod the tops of the needles, carrying the 
thread with it, and forming a series of loops, like those 
shown in the lower series, in Fig. 3. As soon as the 
needles are filled, thé machine is given one turn, which 
completes the first set of stitches. The set-up is then 
drawn down, and the knitting proceeds until a length suffi 
cient for the attachment of the buckle and weights is at- 
tained, when the latter are substituted for it, as shown in 
Fig. 1 

The stitches are made longer or shorter, so as to knit open 
or close, by the regulation of the upward and downward mo- 
tion of the needles, This is done by the raising or lowering 
of the movable cam, W, Fig.2. When this cam is raised, the 
stitches are made shorter, as the needles are not then drawn 
so far down into the grooves of the needle cylinder, and the 
loops do not then contain so much yarn as when the cam is 
set lower. This setting of the cam is done by the middle 
thumb-secrew, K, Fig. 1, an indicator point, L, moving over a 
scale showing the proper degree of shortening or lengthen- 
ing of the stitches. 

In knitting flat webs, both the adjustable camspX, Fig. 2, 
must be in the position shown. If they are both down, the 
machine wiil not knit either a cylindrical or a flat web, as 
there is nothing to raise the needles high enough to release 
she latches. In this position, the work cannot be run off, 
should the machine be turned in either direction. This may 
be done while setting up the work, or when it is left unfin- 
ished, as a security against accident=! turning. 

The needles are taken out, or inserted, by first removing 
the jointed ring clasp, J. This is provided with a rule joint 
and a spring catch, so that it can be removed or replaced in a 
moment of time. When it is taken off, the needles can be- 
drawn up out of the needle cylinder. When they are in. 
serted, they must be put in with the foot, R, Fig. 2, pointing 
outward. This must be borne in mind in reading the follow- 
ing method of knitting a stocking: . 

If the stocking is to be seamed at the top, every third or 
fourth needle is first taken out, as described above. The 
work is then set up, and the knitting proceeds three or four 
inches. Then the needles taken out are inserted, and three 
or four inches are knit plain. The stitch may be made loose 
over the calf of the leg, and gradually tightened to the 
ankle, shaping it nicely; or it may be narrowed down to the 
size desired by taking out needles. This is done by first 
taking out one exactly in front, putting the stitch over the 
next needle, and then knitting round six or seven times. 
Then the third needles on both sides of the one first taken 
out are removed. Then knit round six or seven times again, 
aad take out tvro more; and so continue to knit and take out 
needles till the leg is narrowed to the size desired. The 
work is then ready for the heel. Fora common sock, thir- 
teen or fifteen needles will usually need to be taken out; the 
number of times knitting between the needles taken out 
may be determin d by the length of the leg, which is about 
one hundred times round for a common sock. 

In knitting a stocking or sock, either’ a square or round 
heel may be formed. The square heel is kn‘t as follows: 

Atter knitting the leg long enough, the machine is stopped 
with the carrier, D, at the back side. The needles in front or 
toward the operator, are then pulled up, being half of the 
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step needles. They are drawn up tilt each loop passes into 
the notch, Y, Fig. 8, which holds them so that they will pass 
over the cams without knitting for the instep. Then the 
pins, N, are inserted on each side opposite the fourth needle 
of those drawn up. The object of the holes in the base of 
the machine is, as already explained, to insert the pins for 
the purpose of gaging the width of work knit; for example, 
in using thirty-six needles for knitting the heel, these pins 
are inserted far enough beyond the number of needles used 
to form each stitch perfectly on either side of the web. 
After the carrier, D, strikes the pins, the machine is turned 
until the sliding ring the carrier is attached to comes to a full 
stop. This places the carrier opposite the other cam in a 
position to knit the other way. The knitting is continued 
backwards and forwards until the heel is long enough, being 
thirty-six times for a common sock. Then the heel is run off 
and closed up; and, taking up the loose loops on the selvedge 
of the heel on the needles the heel was on, and pushing the 
instep needles down in place, we proceed to knit the foot the 
length required, being seventy times round for a common sock. 

In knitting a round heel, one half the needles are put up, 
and the pins are placed as described for the flat heel. Then 
the machine is turned as far to the left as it will go, then 
back to the right, when the first needle on the left, next to 
those already drawn up, is raised; then to the left, pulling 
up the first needle on the right, next to those already drawn 
up; and so knitting across and pulling up needles, first on one 
side and then on the other, until one third of the needles are 
left down. Now, having narrowed the heel, we commence 
and widen out to the same size started from; to do this we 
knit across once, then push down the last needle raised up; 
knit across again and push down the last one raised up, on 
the other side; so continuing until all the heel needles are 
down. Then the instep needles are pushed down, and the 
foot is knit. There are also other modes of narrowing, which 
we have not space to describe. 

The toe can be knit in the same manner as the heel; after 
it has been narrowed and widened, it is run off and the end 
loops are closed together. Or, one half of the needles can 
be raised, and one third narrowed on each side as before ; the 
other half pushed down and narrowed in the same manner; 
then the whole is run off, and the open loops of the twe 
sides closed together. E:ther way is good, but the latter is 
preferable. To knit double heels and toes, two threads are 
used. Old heels and toes are quickly and nicely mended by 
knitting new ones on. The minute description of this pro- 
cess may give an impression that the manipulation is com- 
plicated. This is not the case, however; a single sitting of 
half an hour will enable any one of ordinary intelligence to 
knit a stocking perfectly. 

The example given of the knitting of an entire stocking is 
sufficient, in connection with this description of the parts of 
the machine, to give an idea of its principle and operation. 
It fails, however, to give any adequate idea of its scope and 
capacity to perform a variety of work. Our space forbids a 
detailed exposition of the manipulations through which the 
various styles of stitches are effected, and we will content 
ourselves with an enumeration of some of them. 

Children’s socks, flat webs, seamed back and gored foot 

stockings, mittens, Balmoral work, ruching or tufted work, 
fringes, cords, scarfs, affghans, blankets and spreads, are 
some of the many articles which can be wrought in a beauti- 
ful and substantial manner with ease and rapidity. Among 
the stitches we may name the “ diamond,” “spiral,” “ zig- 
zag,” “herringbone,” “pineapple,” and “honeycomb” 
stitches, all of which produce very fine ornamental effects, 
but which do not by any means exhaust the capabilities of 
the machine. 
Different cylinders are supplied, containing different num- 
bers of needles for coarse and fine work. Extra needles and 
pins are also furnished. A bobbin winder, Q, Fig. 1, also 
goes with the machine. 

The machine is covered by seven patents, bearing dates 
from September 10, 1867, to July 6, 1869, and further appli- 
cations are pending. Address for further information, or 
books of instruction and explanatiow, Dana Bickford, Vice- 
president and general agent, 689 Broadway, New York city. 

——__ pepe ge 
A Barometer without Mercury. 

Professor A. Heller, of Ofen, gives in Poggendorff’s Anna- 

len the description of an apparatus for determining the press- 
ure of the atmosphere. 
The apparatus consists of a scale beam, to the ends of 
which are screwed two bodies nearly equal in weight but 
greatly differing in volume,—a hollow sphere and a solid 
cylinder. On one end of the beam is a mirror which is ap- 
proximately at right angles to the axis of the beam. At 
some distance from the apparatus is a telescope with a verti- 
cal scale, the image of which in the mirror is observed by 
means of a telescope. It is clear that when there is any 
change in the expansion of the air in the vicinity of the ap- 
paratus, the beam will indicate varying angles with the hori- 
zon, which angles may easily be read off in the mirror by 
means of the telescope. 

The variations of the scale beam in consequence of altera- 
tions in the pressure will not amount to much, if the dimen- 
sions of the apparatus are moderate; but the use of Poggen- 
dorff and Gauss’s method of reading affords such a degree of 
accuracy that, as a brief calculation shows, under assump- 
tions which are easily realized, the changes in the position of 
the beam can be measured with far greater certainty and 
accuracy than the hight of the mercurial column in the ofdi- 
nary barometer, provided the whole construction is light, and 
that its center of gravity is at a short distanee from the 








lnife edge of the beam, 





entire number in the cylinder. These may be called the in- 
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Causes of Summer Diseases. 

The Journal of Health for Jane, under a different heading, 
states the following facts concerning the causes of disease : 

The mistletoe bough, like the Spanish moss, which drapes 
the trees of Southern swamps in such sad funereal garb, is a 
growth outside of the natural condition of the tree; it is a 
parasite, a fungus; a very low form of life, exceedingly slow 
in development in some cases, in others so inconceivably 
rapid as to be reproduced in millions in a few hours, as in the 
toadstool and mushroom. The common yeast, with which 
we make our bread, is a mass of living things, a dozen of 
them generating myriads more in a night. These fungi, 
sporules, or germs, are not only the pests of living plants, 
eating out the entire life in the course of time, but they in- 
fest animals and man, carrying with them, sometimes, the 
most dreadful deaths. The mushroom, the morel, and the 
truffle, among the greatest delicacies of the table with some, 
are fungi. In some cases they kill, or cause disease, or poi- 
son. Ergot, blight, mildew, rust, brand, dry rot, are all the 
diseased results of fungous growth. 

There are similar growths or products in the animal world, 
called “ cell” life. Vegetables come from seed, animals from 
eggs by cell development, and these cells or eggs are as 
amazing in their fecundity as fungous growth. A man swal- 
lows a few mouthfuls of raw pork in which are a few trichinz. 
In a very few days, living things are found burrowing in the 
fles; by millions, causing the most agonizing pains and a 
dreadful death, 

Between the effects of fungi and cell products, the vege- 
table germ and the animal egg, men perish in millions every 
year. Asiatic cholera seems to be, by the latest researches, 
the product of a thing of life, but whether vegetable or ani- 
ma! admits of question thus far. 

Whooping cough is apparently of vegetable growth; for 
when the expectorat‘on of a child suffering from it is exam- 
ined, it is crowded with germs; on one occasion a small 
amount of it was introduced into the windpipe of a healthy 
young rabbit; im a few days it had a troublesome cough, and 
on examination @ countless number of these same germs were 
found all along the throat, windpipe, and Jungs. 

Plague and pestilence, and all those diseases, called epi- 
demic, which suddenly fall upon a whole community, such as 
fever and ague, chill and fever, bilious fever, yellow fever, 
diarrhea, and dysentery, are caused by marsh miasm. 

In the worst time of yellow fever and cholera in New 
Orleans, the evening and the morning air was so cool and 
delicious and balmy that many a time we have breathed it’ 
by the hour in perfect delight; and yet the resident knew 
that it was but the sure intimation that the disease would be 
more fearful in a day or two. Butif this air be bottled and 
taken a thousand miles away, put into a close room where a 
healthy man is sleeping, he will have the ordinary symptoms 
of chill and fever in a day or two, and myriads of these 
pestiferous things will be found about his tongue, his throat 
and windpipe, and his lungs and stomach. 

The newspapers announced recently that the Asiatic cholera 
had made its appearance in India; its progress has been 
always westward along the most prominent lines of travel, 
until it reaches America, crosses to the coast of California, 
and is lost in the boundless Pacific. 





e+ 
Thomas’ Process for Preserving Wood, 

In a previous number of our paper, we gave an account of 
this process, which consists, substantially, in treating the 
wood with oil of resin, applied either hot or cold. The New 
Orleans Times, in a recent notice, speaks very highly of the 
improvement, and remarks as follows: 

“ We look upon this as the great discovery of the present 
age, something that has long been sought after, particularly 
by ship builders and wharf builders. It is particularly val- 
uable because i‘ is cheap, plentiful, and easily applied. By 
using this process the timbers or bottoms of all ships or ves- 
sels going into warm climates will be thoroughly protected 
without the great expense of coppering them, their bottoms 
will not only be protected from salt water worms, but also 
from decay, as when timber is once prepared the material 
never evaporates nor passes off or out of the wood, but re- 
mains permanently as a part and parcel of the wood, exclud- 
ing both’air and water. Crossties for railroads can be pre- 
pared at a cost of about five and a half cents each, all that is 
necessary is to take off the bark. Other timbers can be pre- 
pared in this ratio; all fence posts and telegraph posts should 
be prepared before putting in the ground; algo, the sills of 
houses. It is particularly good for paving purposes and for 
building bridges,” The patentee’s address is N. H. Thomas, 
32 Carondelet St,, New Orleans, La. 

a a 
A New Danger to Ucean Cables 

A recent announcement of the Superintendent of the In 
ternational-Telegraph Company between Punta Rosa and 
Key West, has placed a new item upon the list of dangers to 
which ocean cables may be subjected. 

The cable in question had, during the past year, been so 
frequently injured or broken, that a careful examination was 
decided upon, the result of which was to the effect that the 
damage was to be ascribed to the loggerhead turtles, which 
are abundant in those waters. In many places, the cable 
presented the appearance of having been bitten through; 
and in others of having been crushed from both sides until 
it had become so much flattened as to destroy its conductivi- 
ty. The conclusion of Colonel Heiss, the superintendent, is 
further confirmed by the fact that at the depths where the 
breaks and injuries occur, there the loggerheads most abound. 
The Company has sent an order fora much larger and stronger 
cable, and when it is laid, the assailants will have something 











more substantial than the present steel-wound cable, upon 
which to whet their teeth, 
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THE APPLICATION OF STEAM TO CANALS.---NO. I. 
_ 


BY GEORGE EDWARD HARDING., ESQ., C.E. 











The immense capital invested in canal property, and the 
extended lines of inland navigation throughout the various 
districts of Great Britain, Northern Europe, and the United 
States of America, cause regret that, while so much has been 
done in years past to develop the trading interests of these 
countries, such extensive internal communications have been 
suffered to remain dormant, burdene 1 by the same defective 
system of navigation which, onca ample for the transporta- 
tion of goods, when the pack horse and the country wagons 
were their only competitors, nomis in most miserable ‘con- 
trast with the perfected system and dispatch that character- 
izes the management of the railways of the present day. 
The defects and delays in the transportation ef goods vid 
canal, not lessened by the private interests and conveniences 
of drivers, boatmen, and others engaged in their traffic, where 
heavy boats are dragged from one destination to another at 
the slowest possible speed, by the wretched beasts that lean 
for support against the towing lines, point to the necessity of 
a radical change, to redeem them from the position to which 
they have sunk, in the competition of the day. 

Commencing with the early history of canals, we propose 
to present some of the more prominent experiments which 
have been designed to improve the construction of vessels 
adapted to inland navigation, and the application to them of 
mechanical means of propulsion. 

Save that the large drains cut by the early churchmen in 
the Cambridge fens seem to have been employed for pur- 
poses of occasional inland navigation as early as the tifteenth 
century, the great commercial republic of Holland may safe- 
ly claim centuries of European priority in the construction of 
a system of artificia! water-roads, which the industry of its 
people had turned to a good account of prosperity and power. 
France, Sweden, add even semi-barbarous Russia, had also 
taken the lead in this respect long before England had en- 
tered upon her career of canal construction ; though in Egypt, 
long before the invasion of Great Britain by the Gauls, and 
in China, at a still earlier date, we know of their introduc- 
tion, yet their origin is undoubtedly merged in the system of 
irrigation which, for unknown ages, has been pursued in 
those countries. 

Certain authorities have claimed that during the invasion 
of England by the Romans, the works executed by them in 
the Fen districts were also used for navigable purposes, but 
of this we have no tangible proofs. In 1623, however, we 
find from Parliamentary records that Sir Hugh Myddleton 
was engaged in considering a bill “ For the making of the 
River Thames navigable to Oxford ;” while, twenty-three years 
later, one Francis Mathew addresses, to Cromwell and his 
Parliament a paper upon the immense advantages of opening 
up a water communication between London and Bristol, which 
purposed making the rivers Isis and Avon navigable to their 
sources, with a short canal to connect their heads across the 
intervening country; but, for Mathew’s time, a scheme for 
the construction of three miles of canal, even by the State, 
was far too daring, and a century elapses before a canal is 
made in England. 

Andrew Yarrington, gentleman, next publishes, in 1677, a 
curious book, entitled “ England’s Improvements by Sea and 
Land, to outdo the Dutch without fighting, to pay debts with- 
out moneys, to set at work all the poor of England with the 
growth of our own land;” in which he strongly contrasts the 
prosperous energy of the Dutch, especially regarding their 
inland water communication, with the passive indifference of 
Englishmen to the immense advantages in their numerous 
streams and rivers, lying dormant at their very doors, want- 
ing only improvement in their existing beds, with proper 
connection, to develop the trade and prosperity of the country. 

To the lack of capital at this time can be traced the secret 
of the little progress of the internal communication of the 
country, and, though Parliament liberally granted permis- 
sion for river improvements, yet, from the want of money, few 
were attempted, or, if commenced, failed from the same cause, 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, the open- 
ing of the navigation of the rivers Aire and Calder gave a 
great impetus to the trade of that portion of Yorkshire, and 
stimulated the demand for improvements in inland naviga- 
tion ; and we find its first fruits in an act of 1720, to make 
navigable the Mersey and Irwell, from Liverpool to Manches- 
ter; and, at about the same time, acts for the improvement 
of the Weaver, Douglass, and the Sankey navigations were 
granted, and, what was more to the purpose, the works car- 
ried out. Again, in 1817, as a reference to the pamphlets of 
the British Museum will show, Dr. Thomas Congreve pub- 
lished some views, headed “A Scheme and Proposal for mak- 
ing a Navigable Communication between the rivers Trent 
and Severn, in the County of Stafford,” which paper project 
slumbered for forty years, t ll, in 1755, a survey was made 
for this very line of canal, under the auspices of the “ Liver- 
pool Corporation of Merchants,” which line proceeded by 
Chester to Stafford, Derby, and Nottingham ; and from Brind- 
ley’s “ Note-book” we find that he executed a fresh survey 
over the same ground in the years 1759-60, but at the ex- 
pense of Earl Gower and Lord Anson. 

Thus, it is not till the middle of the last century that Eng- 
lish enterprise was fairly awakened to the necessity of a sys- 
tem of. artificial canals; and directly traceable to the execu- 
tion and extension of these earlier river improvements, can 
we date the present system of internal communication, which 
has conduced so largely to the industrial prosperity of the 
English nation; and to the consequent increase of British 
manufactures, and their distribution, do all countries owe 
many of their indispensable comforts of life. 

: Apart from the deductions that would naturally follow 
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from the river improvements, it is well known that, in 1755, 
the deepening and widening of the Sankey-brook, tributary 
to the Mersey, with the application of a floodgate for retain- 
ing tide water, gave the hint which culminated in the con- 
struction of the well known Bridgewater canal, under James 
Brindley ; but the rapidity of extension was afterwards such 
that, between the years 1760 and 1803, no less than 2,295 
miles of canal were opened. From the exceedingly interest- 
ing history of this society, written by Mr. Davenport, we learn 
that the gold medal of the Society of Arts was awarded, in 
1800, to the Duke of Bridgewater, as the father of inland 
navigation, and for his general exertions in promoting the 
interests of inland water carriage; since which date there 
seems to be no note of special award to the workers in this 
particular field of the economy of the nations. Indeed, since 
the adoption of canals, except in the substitution of horses 
for men at the towing lines, and some improvements effected 
in the manner of passing boats from one level to another, 
they may be truly said to have remained stationary in the 
general march of improvement, and, unlike all other arts, 
have partaken of none of the benefits arising from the in- 
crease of mechanical science. 

It is with the view of calling attention to the fact, that, by 
the exercise of a tithe of the mechanical ingenuity which has 
been expended on railways, canals might again assume a po- 
sition and importance which, if not in general economy supe- 
rior to railways, yet may, in relative utility, compete in the 
transit of minerals, and other merchandise, that this paper is 
now before you; and the immense capital embarked ir canals 
certainly renders it a subject of national as well as pecuniary 
importance. 

A further enumeration of the progress of canal construc- 
tion in this country is unnecessary, yet a glance at the com- 
mencement of inland works in America will be interesting; 
and in connection we find, as early as 1724, Cadwallader Col- 
den, then Surveyor General of the colony of New York, sug- 
gesting a system of works somewhat similar to those now 
existing. Sir Henry Moore, the Governor of the colony, in 
1768, also recommended the improvement of the inland navi- 
gation. These recommendations slumbered through the Rev- 
olutionary war which followed, to be again projected with 
the independence of the country. As in England, the im- 
provement of the existing navigations was first in course, 
and, as early as 1791, acts for surveys and estimates relating 
to the removal of obstructions to the navigation of the Hud- 
son and Mohawk rivers were passed, In the following year, 
the Western and the Northern Inland Companies were incor- 
porated, and, by 1802, the former company had succeeded in 
spending an immense sum of money, with but very small 
proportional results. The route now occupied by the Great 
Erie Canal was adopted in 1812, repealed in 1814, to be again 
revived two years later. Ground was broken near Rome in 
July of the same year, while the first boat passed from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson in October, 1825, thus consuming a little 
over eight years in constructing the distance of 364 miles, 
with a total of 71 locks. The Champlain Canal was com- 
menced in 1816, and completed in 1823, since which date the 
many lateral branches of the Erie have been added to the 
system, and the application of inland navigation extended to 
many of the other States. 
lt is a fact of interest, that the original dimensions of these 
canals were established by the commissioners, in 1817, at 40 
feet in width by 4 feet deep, with locks 90 feet by 15; but, as 
early as 1834, the wants of a growing commerce demanded 
an increase of capacity, and in 1835, an act of enlargement of 
the Erie Canal was passed, since which time the depth has 
been increased to 7 feet, its width to 70, and the locks to 18 
by 110 feet. Before the commencement of the Erie, the cost 
of transporting a tun of merchandize from Buffalo to Albany 
equaled £20, and consumed twenty days; the canal at once 
reduced the cost to £4, or one fifth, and the time to eight 
days. But mark, that the mere enlargement of the canal 
again reduced the average cost of movement, including all 
tolls, to ten shillings per tun, or one eighth of the expense 
previous to the improvements. 

It may be interesting to review some of the more or less 
ingenious attempts to overcome the disadvantages of towing 
by horses, and hastily glance at the various methods of pro- 
pulsion by mechanical means which have been especially de- 
signed to supersede animal labor in propeling boats on in- 
land navigable waters,in Europe and America, up to the 
present time. In this enumeration, we shall necessarily find, 
among the first experiments, some which have been broadly 
designed for purposes of general navigation, and touch upon 
the early history of the steam engine; but, so far as possible, 
preference will be given to those where application to canal or 
river navigation has been the paramount idea of their inventors. 


CARAVANS. 


Every caravan is under the command of a chief. When it 
is practicable, they encamp near wells or rivulets, and ob- 
seive a regular discipline. Camels are used as a means of 
conveyance, and there are generally more camels in a caravan 
than men. 

The commercial intercourse of Eastern and African nations 
has been principally carried on, from the remotest period, by 
means of caravans. The formation of caravans is the only 
way in which it has ever been possible to carry on any con- 
siderable internal commerce in Asia or Africa, The govern- 
ments that have grown up in these continents have seldom 
been able, and seldom have they attempted, to render travel- 
ing practicable or safe for individuals. The wandering tribes 
of Arabs have always infested the immense deserts by which 
they are intersect.d, and those only who are sufficiently pow- 
erful to protect themselves, or sufficiently rich to purchase 
an exemption from the predatory attacks of these freebooters, 

















can expect to pass through territories subject to their incur- 
sions without being exposed to the risk of robbery and murder, 

In the pilgrimage to Mecca enjoined on ihe followers of 
Mohammed, the prophet grants them the privilege of trad. 
ing: “It shall be no crime in you if ye seek an increase from 
your Lord by trading during the pilgrimage.” The camels 
of each caravan are loaded with those commodities of every 
country which are of easiest carriage and readiest sale, and 
during the latter part of the month of June and the early part 
of July, the Holy City is crowded with opulent merchants 
and zealous devotee?. A fair or market is held in Mecca 
on the twelve days that the pilgrims are allowed to remain 
in the city. 

Few pilgrims, says Burckhardt, except the mendicants, ar- 
rive without productions of their respective countries for 
sale. Pilgrims from Morocco and the north coast of Africa 
bring their red bonnets and woolen cloaks; the European 
Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroidered stuffs, 
sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of European manufacture, knit 
silk purses, etc.; the Turks of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, 
and Angora shawls; the Persians, cashmere shawls and large 
silk handkerchiefs ; the Affrhans, tooth brushes, made of the 
spongy boughs of a tree growing in Bokhara, beads of a 
yellow soapstone, and plain coarse shawls manufactured in 
their own country ; the Indians, the numerous productions of 
their, rich and extensive regions; the people of Yemen, or- 
naments for Persian pipes, sandals, and various other works 
in leather; and the Africans bring various articles adapted 
to the slave trade. The pilgrims are, however, often disap- 
pointed in their expectations of gain: want of money makes 
them hastily sell their little adventures at the public auc- 
tions, often at very low prices. 

The two principal caravans which yearly rendezvous at 
Mecca are those of Damascus and Cairo, The first is composed 
of pilgrims from Europe and Western Asia; the second, 
Mohammedans from all parts of Africa, The Syrian caravan 
is said by Burckhardt to be vey well regulated. It is al- 
ways accompanied by the Pasha of Damascus, or one of his 
principal officers, who gives the signal for encamping and 
starting by firing a musket. On the route, a troop of horse. 
men ride in the front, and another in the rear, to bring up 
the stragglers. 

The different parties of pilgrims, distinguished by their 
provinces or towns, keep close together. At night torches 
are lighted, and the daily distance is usually performed be- 
tween 3 o'clock in the afternoon and an hour or two after 
sunrise on the following day. 

The Bedouins or Arabs, who carry provisions for the troops, y 
travel by day only, and in advance of the caravans, the en. 
campment of which they pass in the morning, and are over- 
taken in turn and passed by the caravan on the following 
night at their own resting place. At every watering place 
on the route is a small castle anda large tank, at which the 
camels water The castles are garrisoned by a few persons, 
who remain the whole year to guard the provisions deposited 
there. It is at these watering places, which belong to the 
Bedouins, that the sheikhs of the tribe meet the caravan, 
and receive the accustomed tribute for allowing it to pass. 

The caravan which sets out from Cairo for Mecca is not 
generally so large as that of Damascus, and its route along 
the shores of the Red Sea is more dangerous and fatiguing. 
But many of the Africans and Egyptian merchants sail from 
Suez, Cosseir, and other ports on the western shore of the 
Red Sea, for Djidda, whence the journey to Mecca is short 
and easy. The Persian caravan jor Mecca sets out from Bag- 
dad;at many of the Persians are now in the habit of em- 
barking but Bussorah, and coming to Djidda by sea. 

Cargvans from Bagdad and Bussorah proceed to Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Diarbekir, laden with all sorts of Indian, 
Arabian, and Persian commodities; and large quantities of 
European goods, principally of English cottons imported at 
Bussorab, are now distributed throughout all the Kastern 
parts of the Turkish Empire by the same means. The in- 
tercourse carried on in this way is every day becoming of 
more importance. 

The commerce carried on by caravans in the interior of 
Africa is widely extended and of considerable value. Besides 
the great caravan which proceeds from Nubia to Cairo, there 
are caravans which have no object but commerce, which set 
out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on 
the seacoast, and penetrate far into the interior. Some of 
them take as many as 50 days to reach the place of their des- 
tination, travelling at the rate of from 18 to 22 miles per day. 

The trade of these caravans is a barter of various kinds of 
goods for slaves. Three distinct caravans are employed in 
bringing slaves and commodities from Central Africa to Cairo. 
They do not arrive at stated periods, depending upon the 
success they have had in procuring slaves, ivory, gold dust, 
drugs, and such other articles as are fitted for the Egyptian 
markets. The largest of these caravans, the Darfur caravan, 
consists of 2,000 camels, and its departure is looked upon as 
a most important event, and fora while engages the atten- 
tion of the whole country. 

Caravans are distinguished into heavy and light. Camels 
loaded with from 500 to 600 pounds form a heavy caravan ; 
light caravans being the term applied to designate those 
formed of camels under a moderate load or half a load. 

No particular formalities are required in the formation of 
caravan. Those that start at fixed periods are mostly under 
the control of government, by whom the leaders are appoint- 
ed. But any dealer is at liberty to form a company and 
make one. The individual in whose name it is raised is 
considered as the leader, unless he appoint some one else in 
his place. When a number of merchants associate together 
in the design, they elect a chief, and appoint officers to de- 
cide whatever controversies may arise during the journey. 














Paine’s Electro-magnetic Improvements, 
These improvements are covered by several patents, granted 
to H. M. Paine, of Newark, N.J.,in 1870 and 1871, and we 
shall allude to them in this description by their patent num- 
bers, quoting chiefly from the specifications of the patents. 

Figures 1 and 2 are illustrations of patent No. 103,231, 
being an improvement in the construction of electro-magnets. 
The object of the invention is to increase the power of elec- 
tromagnets by neutralizing the induced currents, and thus 
rendering available the full dynamic value of the battery. 
The improvement consists in the interposition, between the 
layers of coils, or the application as a clothing or covering to 
the insulated wires of which the coils are composed, of a 
metallic medium, by which the antagonism of like currents 
to each other is neutralized. Tho metallic medium which 
may beemployed may be of various kinds, but that which it 
is now proposed to use, as most convenient for the purpose, 
is what is known as metal foil. The medium may beapplied 


Fig. 





Fig. 1 





in various ways, but for illustration there are shown in the 
engravings two ways of applying it. In Fig. 1, metal foil, 
a, in the form of a sheet or ribbon, is shown wound or lapped 
around and between the successive layers of coils, bb’, of in- 
sulated wire. In Fig. 2, the entire length of the insulated 
wire is shown as having a ribbon, d, of metal foil wound 
around it, to form a complete clothing or covering. 

Ciaim.—The interposition of a metallic medium between 
the layers of the coils of an electro-magnet, or the applica- 
tion of a metallic medium as a clothing or covering to the 
wire of an electromagnet. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5, illustrate patent No. 103,230, being an im- 
provement in electro-magnets. The object of the invention 
is to obtain the same relative resuits by compounding electro- 
magnets as are acquired by the compounding of permanent 
magnets. In order to accomplish this result, the poles of 
two or more rectangular bars, A, Figs. 3 and 4, are wound with 
insulated wire, commencing at a, Fig.3,on each bar, and 
winding around the requisite number of turns to reach the 
guide pin, b,and then pass down to guide pin, c, and wind in 
game direction till the same number of turns has been made 
on the opposite end of the bar: then return up to guide pin, 
cand b,and up to commencement,a. Having thus wound 
two or more bars (all being wound in the same direction), 
they are bound together, as shown in Fig. 4, and connection 
is made between the coils atd, It is not proposed to obtain 
any valuable result from magnetic induction by this method 
of constructing electro-magnets, but an increased dynamical 
value is claimed from the action of the currents on each other. 
It is well known that electrical currents moving in opposite 
directions accelerate each other, and, although the currents 

re moving in the same direction around the axis of all the 
*ars, yet, at the juncture, ¢, Figs. 4 and 5, of the combina- 
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tion, their course is directly opposite, as shown by the ar- 
rows, f f,in Fig. 5, which is an end view of Fig. 8. 

CLarm.—The compounding or binding together of bars, 
separately wound, and in‘the same direction. 

Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate patent 103,229, being an improve- 
ment in magnetic engines. The invention relates to a pe- 
culiar and novel mechanical arrangement of a sector mag: 
net for purposes of motive force, which has for its object 
economy of space, cost of construction, and rigidity of parts, 
The value of the magnet attraction being inversely as the 
square of the distance, it becomes necessary, in order to ob- 
tain the best results, to work the poles in as close juxtaposi- 
tion as possible. To accomplisk this requirement, even in 
very small engines, with the poles working with a between- 
space of ;#,ths of an inch, without contact by spring of 
frame or other parts, requires a heavy cumbrous frame and 
shaft. To avoid this necessity, both the rotating and fulcrum 





magnets are so arranged that ell strain of attraction will be 
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longitudinal section of the sector limbs to the strain. The 
fulcrum magnets, B, are bound on one common bolt, C, Figs. 
6 and 7, in the same manner that the rotating magnets, A, 
are held, and their poles, h, are bound by the rods, é, pass- 
ing through the whole series, which makes one uniform 
breast of sector limbs, the axis of all lying in one common 
plane. As in the rotating magnets, so in these, all the strain 
is met and resisted by the longitudinal section of the limbs, 
and this extreme stiffness of construction allows the two 
series of magnets to be brought in close and accurate range 
of motion by means of the adjusting screws,m. The mag- 
nets, A, revolving in the direction of the arrow, will subject 
the fulcrum magnets, B, to a downward strain, which is met 
by the bridge, D, resting firmly on the bed plate, E. 

Ciam.—First. The arrangement of the magnets on the 
shaft. Second. The breast of fulcrum magnets in their com 
bination with the rotating magnets, A. 

Figs. 8 and 9 illustrate patent No, 103,768, being an im 
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PAINE’'S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


resisted by the longest cross section of the magnets them- 
selves, and thus just in the ratio that the magnets are en 
larged the increased strength is met. Any required number 
may be taken, of magnet sector limbs, A, Figs. § and 7, and 
they should pass the driving shafts, a, Figs. 6 and 7, through 
their several tie bolt ends, b, with washers, c, between, to se- 
cure even spacing for the current wire. These sector limbs 
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are then so arranged on the shaft as to make the poles, d, de- 
scribe a circle as regards their path of rotation, and a thread 
of one or more revolutions as regards the length of the shaft. 
They are then bound in their position by the nuts, ¢, and 
screw bolts, f, which pass through one series of limbs into 
the next, till the whole series is securely held in its required 
position. It will be seen that this combination presents the 





provement in sector electro-magnets. This improvement re- 
lates to shaping the limbs of sector magnets in such wise 
that they will describe radial lines, and thus form a compact 
mass, when brought together around a common axis. The 
limbs, A A, Fig. 8, are made separate, and their outer lines, 
a a, taper from the poles, 66, toward their junction, D, at 
angles that will meet at the center of the shaft, which forms 
the center of motion around which they rotate. The junc- 
tion of the limbs is shouldered, d, so as to secure a space be- 
tween them for the current coils, and screw bolts, ¢ c, or riv- 
ets, bind the limbs together. Fig. 9 represents a wheel made 
up of these radial magnets. 

CiAim.—The construction of radial limbed magnets, sub- 
stantially as described. 

Figs. 10 and 11 illustrate patent No. 103,228, being an im- 
provement in electro-magnetic engines. Asector magnet, A, 
Fig. 10, is suspended in a frame, B, the tie, bolt, a, being 
seated in an adjustable box, c, which is operated by the milled 
head screw,C. D D are adjusting screws, which operate as 
lateral adjustments of the magnet, A. On the driving shaft, 
E, Figs. 10 and 11,a sector armature, F, whose links corres- 
pond in number and position with the links of the magnet, 
A, is keyed. The radius of this armature, if described from 
the center of the shaft, E, and the curve, dd d, Fig. 10, de- 
scribed in the poles, e¢¢ ¢, Figs. 10 and 11, of the magnet, 
A, must coincile with the radius of the armature, the verti- 
cal and lateral adjusting screws, C and D, determining the 
proper distance between the poles of magnet and armature, 
which, to secure the best results, should be only sufficient to 
avoid the friction of actual contact. One end of the wire 
around the magnet, A, is secured to the frame at f, Figs. 10 
and 11, and the other end to a pole binder, H, Fig. 11, which 
is electrically insulated from the frame. Another pole bind- 
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er, I, Figs. 10 and 11, also electrically insulated from the 
frame, holds a spring arm, h. Fig. 10, which rests on a cir- 
cuit breaker,i. The operation of this arrangement is such 
that, when the arm, h, rests on the non-conducting portion of 
the circuit breaker, no current can traverse the links of the 
magnet, but, when the conducting part, m, comes in contact 
with the arm, i, a circuit is made, and the armature made to 
rotate during the contact. Having thus described the me- 
chanical details of the application of the sector magnet to 
the production of rotary motion, we will proceed to describe 
the mode of utilizing the reflex currents. Referring to Fig. 
10, and considering the armature to be revolving in the di- 
rection of the arrow, and supposing that the circuit breaker 
is so adjusted, with reference to the arm, h, as to continue 
the action of the current till the axis of the magnet and ar- 
mature are coincident, and then break, we should find that 
the reflex action of the current would resist any attempt of 
the armature to continue its onward motion, and this resist- 
ance is equivalent to seventy-five per cent of the battery cur- 
rent. But, if the adjustment of the circuit breaker be such 
that the current is broken previous to the coincidence of axis 
of the magnet and armature, then the reflex current, instead 
of retarding the motion of the armature, will expend itself 
in assisting its motion; therefore, in order to convert this 
reactionary property of the currents into a valuable element 
of force, the circuit breaker is adjusted under such condi- 
tions as will insure a break previous to the coincidence of 
the axis of the magnet and armature, as shown in Fig. 10, 
the dotted lines showing the position that the armature ob- 
tains through the action of the reflex currents, the break 
having been made when the armature was in the position 
shown by the full lines. 

Ciamm.—First. The combination of the sector magnet, A, 
and sector limbed armature, F, with their adjustments or 
without, Second. The breaking of the circuit previous to 
the coincidence of the axis of magnet and armature, sub- 
stantially in the manner specified. 


oi 
Breweries and their Fittings. 

A paper “On the Machinery and Utensils of a Brewery,” 
was read before the Society of Engineers, in the hall of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, London, by Mr, Thomas Wil- 
kins, C.E. 

The size of a brewery is stated in the number of quarters 
of malt that can be used in one brewing; thus, a brewery 
having a mash tun in which twenty combs of malt can be 
mashed at a brewing, would be a “ ten quarter brewery,” and 
so on, the rest of the plant being made in proportion. 

Until steam came into general use as a motive power, all 
the labor was done by hand or horse power; sometimes a 
water wheel was used; but it is believed that on no occasion 
has wind power been applied. Of late years, steam has not 
only been used in breweries as a motive power, but also as a 
means of transmitting heat; so that the brewer having a 
boiler to supply steam to the engines, uses it also to supply 
steam for boiling both liquor and wort, either by forming 
the boiling coppers with an outer pan or jacket of iron, and 
passing steam through the space between that and the inner 
pan of the copper, or by passing tue steam through coils of 
copper pipe fixed at the bottoms of vessels made of wood, 
iron, or copper, whichever of these be preferred. 

In building a brewery every advantage should be taken 
of any favorable natural features of the locality, such as a 
hill side, where the building may be arranged so that the 
utensils can be placed in a position one above another in 
level, taking advantage of the natural slope to save labor, 
which might otherwise have to be expended in pumping 
the worts or beer about. A good supply of suitable water, 
or “liquor,” as it is called in breweries, is also indispensa- 
ble. That there is this should always be ascertained before 
either building a new brewery or extending an old one. 

The mash tun should be made either of good yellow deals 
or of oak, and should have a false bottom, generally of iron, 
made of several plates, so as easily to be removed for cleans- 
ing the tun. These plates are very closely perforated with 
holes about one twelfth of an inch in diameter; sometimes, 
however, with slots that width, but about two inches to three 
inches long, cast in them. These slots and also the small 
holes are about three eighths of an inch on the bottom side 
of the plate, being made so much taper to prevent their 
blocking. The. plates with slots are more expensive than 
the others, but some brewers prefer them. The mash tun 
should contain from eighteen to nineteen cubic feet for 
every quarter of malt, Formerly, when the crushed malt 
had been placed in the tun, the nearly boiling hot liquor 
was run in, and the whole was thoroughly mixed together 
by men with poles, each haying several cross pieces, about 
the size of the staves of a ladder, in one end, This opera- 
tion is termed mashing, and these oars are still used by some 
brewers, more especially where a “Steele’s” or a similar 
machine is used. 

A better and more certain method of mashing was re- 
quired ; for it was found that in some parts of the mash tun 
a sort of cake or dumpling would be formed, the outside of 
which, consisting of a pasty mass of flour, prevented the 
liquor reaching the inside, to extract the valuable ingredient 
of the malt. The machine which for many years has been 
fitted to mash tuns, to perform this operation, is made as 
follows: A circnlar crank, with radial teeth, is bolted to the 

sides of the mash tun; a vertical shaft is erected in bearings 
in the center of the tun. This shaft is either carried some 
few feet above the top of the tun, or else passes through a 
stuffing box in the bottom, and is worked by bevel wheels 
from a horizontal shaft. The vertical shaft supports loosely 
a bearing which carries one end of a second horizontal shaft, 
which is inside the tun, at about half its depth. The other 
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end of this shaft has a pinion keyed uponit. This pinion 
gears with it, and is supported by the circular rack before 
mentioned. A revolving motion is given to this horizontal 
shaft by bevel wheels from the vertical one, and upon it is 
hung a sort of rake, which, as the shaft revolves, thoroughly 
mixes up the mash. Sometimes there are two, and even 
three of these rake shafts. It will be obvious that, as these 
shafts revolve, the pinion gearing into the fixed rack causes 
the whole to revolve somewhat slowly round the tun. 

In large breweries, where there are sometimes a dozen or 
more mash tuns, rather than have a large engine, it is better to 
have a small one to pump all the liquor, and another to grind 
the malt; and these may be kept at work all day, preparing 
for the morrow. Indeed, a vast amount of money in first 
cost, and in labor afterwards, may be saved by properly 
planning and arranging everything beforehand. 





a 
TOY STEAM ENGINE. 


This isa very simple and pretty toy engine, consisting of 
very few parts. It is the invention of Philander Macy, of 
Rochester, N. Y. It is a beam engine with oscillating valve 








gear, and the pedestal upon which it stands is the boiler. 
By filling the boiler and setting it upon a stove, the engine 
will work as long as the water supply lasts. 
EE OO ee 
Cracked Sovereigns. 

It has probably fallen to the lot of many readers to have 
come into possession occasionally of gold or silver coins 
which were hollow, or cracked on their edges, and therefore 
not sonorous when tested by the well known “ ringing” pro- 
cess. Speculations as to the source of the imperfection are 
numerous, and various theories have been advanced and dis- 
cussed in regard to it, 

Perhaps one of the most extensively prevailing notions as 
to the origin of cracked sovereigns and cracked coins of 
other denominations, is, that all pieces of money fabricated 
at the British mint are, in the first place, made in halves, the 
heads and the tails being afterwards paired and united by 
cementing, soldering, hydraulic pressure, or some other 
means, This operation being in some cases imperfectly per- 
formed (as it is argued), a partial or complete divorce may 
afterwards take place, and hence the phenomena of cracked 
moneys. 

Another supposition is, that the hollow coins have been 
tampered with by gamblers for their own nefarious purposes. 
Neither of these theories, however ingenious they may be, is 
the correct one. The evil really arises in the way we shall 
attempt to describe. All the legitimate metallic money of 
this country is made from bars of cast gold, silver, or bronze, 
At the Royal mint there are orthodox sizes for these bars, so 
as to produce each variety of coin in use outside its walls. 
Those for sovereigns are twenty-six inches long, one and a 
half inches wide, and one inch thick ; and, for the purpose of 
facilitating explanation, let us confine our attention to gold 
only. 

Sach bars are cast in vertical molds of iron, which latter 
are fitted together in halves, so as to allow the giant nuggets 
to be realized easily from within them, On filling a mold 
from the crucible of molten metal held over its mouth, the 
resulting bar cools rapidly. Those parts of the bar which 
touch the sides of the mold cool first, and more gradually 
the center is reduced in temperature. As the sides of the 
bar harden at once, they cling, as it were, to the walls of the 
mold, whilst the metal in the middle contracts in cooling, 
and subsides down the mold. The upper end of a barof gold 
resembles much at this juncture the mercurial column in a 
barometer when the “glass” is said to be “failing.” It is 
hollow or depressed in the middle, and sometimes very 
much so, the depression occasionally extending to one inch. 

The lower end of the bar is perfectly squared, because the 
base of the mold is square. When removed from its iron 
case, the bar is carried to the rolling mill for lamination. It 
is passed again and again between the rollers, until it is 
attenuated into a strap or ribbon; but that which was its 
upper end is still defective. The rollers have simply com 
pressed the precious metal, and therefore left the hollow end 
a mere crevice or thin line in the middle of the strap. This 
end is considered as scrap, and, first cut off by a pair of 





shears, it is returned to the melting pot. It happens, some- 
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times, nevertheless, that a sufficient portion of imperfect 
ribbon is not cut away, the crack thus extending beyond the 
amputating point. When this occurs, it creates the evil of 
“ cracked sovereigns.” The ribbon is removed to the punch- 
ing press, and perforated from end to end by a punch of the 
exact size of a sovereign. Some of the disks of metal thus 
produced may be cut from the bad end of the strip of gold, 
To detect these criminals, if they exist, a swall staff of boys 
is employed. They are each armed with a bright-faced anvil 
block of cast iron, and they ring every individual disk in 
very rapid succession on the anvil. The sound and perfect 
pieces give forth harmonious music, whilst the others are 
dumb dogs, and have no music in their souls. The default- 
ers are, or should be, all picked out, and condemned to the 
“fiery furnace” once more. Boysare not infallible, and they 
have permitted “ dummies” to escape now and then. These 
pass forward to be stamped at the presses, milled on their 
edges, and issued to the public, by whom they are criticised, 
and justly condemned. The hollowness of their characters 
is only detected, it may be, after some contact and friction 
with their neighbors, just as speciousness in the human 
character is only found out by the application of the tests of 
adversity and trouble. With the care at present exercised 
at the mint, hollow coins cannot escape detection. 
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Utilizing Coal Dust for Fuel. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Bringing into practical use the coal 
dust or slack coal, is today the great question; and as you 
have given space in your columns to a great many communi- 
cations on the subject, will you do me the favor to insert this 
letter on the manufacture of artificial fuel or compressed 
coal dust ? 

It is a well known fact that coal, either bituminous or an- 
thracite, produces in mining, breaking, screening and hand- 
ling, an amount of dust, commonly known as slack coal, 
amounting, on an average, to 50 per cent of the coal produc- 
tion, thus causing a considerable loss to the parties engaged 
in mining, as but a small portion of this dust coal, and that 
only of the bituminous coal, is needed for blacksmith pur- 
poses, while the anthracite slack is entirely useless. The 
immense quantity of refuse coal must necessarily be got out 
of the way, whether dumped into a stream, to be carried off, 
or heaped on ground which has to be dearly paid for. 

In the anthracite coal regions, this immense amount of 
waste is constantly being piled up around the mines in vast, 
unsightly mounds, burying the mining villages, and sadly 


1 encroaching on the limits of many of the chief towns. The 


amount of this waste cannot be less than fifteen millions of 
tuns, and every year adds to the rapidly increasing dirt bank. 

In France, in Germany, in Belgium, and in England, the 

slack of the bituminous coal has been converted into lumps 
or cakes of different sizes and shapes by mixing it with coal 
tar. Monsieur Debaynin, from Paris, started the first manu 
facture of artificial fuel or agglomerated slack, at Montigny- 
sur-Sambre (Belgium) about eleven years ago. He possesses 
today two manufacturies in Belgium andtwoin France. He 
mannfactured in 1870 over 1,200,000 of tuns; railroad com- 
panies used 931,600 tuns, the navy used 250,000 tuns, and 
other industries used 70,000 tuns. 
Among the railroad companies, that of the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean consumes pressed coal exclusively, re- 
quiring 1,200tuns perday. The Northern Railroad Company, 
of France, between Paris, Amiens, Dunkerque, and Calais, 
does not use pressed coal exclusively, although its daily con- 
sumption amounts to 300 tuns. The scarcity of coal tar 
is the only thing which prevents M. Dehaynin from erecting 
other factories and increasing the manufacture of his com- 
pressed coal, 

It will be observed that the railroad companies and the 
navy are using almost exclusively compressed coal, while 
private manufacturers do not seem to like it. The reason is 
that the burning of that coal produces such a smoke and such 
a bad smell that it is entirely unfit for domestic use, and can- 
not even be used in stationary engines, people in the neigh- 
borhood complaining of the nuisance, It was only permitted 
to be used in some sugar refineries and distilleries, situated 
at a reasonable distance from cities; and even then the law | 
compelled the proprietors of those manufactures to raise their 
stacks to a specified hight. 

So important has this subject of converting coal dust into 
lump coal been regarded, that the United States Commis- 
sioners, to the Paris exposition of 1867, have made a report 
on pressed or agglomerated coal, which presents the subject 
and its importance in an able and instructive manner. 

That report sets down among the advantages attending 
the use of pressed coal, the following: 

“Its purity and compactness adapts it to the rapid produc- 
tion of steam in furnaces and small fire grates, and it is, 
therefore, a desirable fuel for steamers and locomotives, for 
which it is largely used in Europe. 

“ Being manufactured in prismatic form, it can be very 
compactly stored on shipboard or elsewhere. 

“ It can readily be transported to great distances with very 
little waste, amounting, it is stated, to less than one tenth 
the waste of ordinary coal, handled under similar circum- 
cumstances, 

“It is not injured by frost, by snow, or by rain. Bricks of 
pressed coal produce as much steam in locomotives as an 
equal weight of coke. It is much liked by firemen, espe- 
cially for raising steam in ascending heavy grades. 

“ Soft bituminous coal, or the mixture in which it predom- 





inates, is generally used in the manufacture of pressed coal,” 
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I will especially call your attention to this last paragraph 
of the Commissioner’s report. 

In France and Belgium, the soft bituminous coal contains 
from 60 to 70 per cent carbon, and costs twice as much as the 
hard coal, which contains only from 30 to 40 per cent carbon, 
the balance being slate, schist, and other substances. The 
compressed or agglomerated coal, made from the bituminous 
slack, is sold as high, and sometimes higher than the bitumi- 
nous lump coal itself. In this country, on the contrary, the 
bituminous coal contains from 45 to 60 per cent carbon, and 
is sold at a cheap price, whereas the anthracite contains from 
80 to 95 per cent carbon, and is sold twice as high asthe bita- 
minous coal. The bituminous slack has some value for black- 
smiths, and is burnt in furnaces, while the anthracite slack 
has ro value at all. 

The difference in the value of the coals accounts for the 
fact that all the experiments, or, at least, most of them, made 
in this country, have been made on anthracite slack. 

A great many attempts have been made to convert slack 
coal into a solid combustible. For this purpose, gum, coal 
tar, petroleum, asphaltum, rosin, solutions of glue, alkalies, 
silicates, magnesium, Grahamite, and the remains of fabri- 
cated oil have been used, and the processes patented. These 
various experiments of solidifying anthracite slack have 
been failures. The high price of the ingredients used in- 
creased the expense so that it could not be applied to bitu- 
minous slack, in order to compete with the lump coal. Ap- 
plied to anthracite slack, there was another difficulty. It 
has always been eas; enough to solidify the slack, but to 
keep it solid in the fire till the coal is entirely consumed is 
something which has not been achieved yet. 

Some inventors are still trying to solidify anthracite slack 
by means of coal tar, pine pitch, or rosin, giving the lump a 
heavy pressure, by using powerful machinery. In their 
opinion, the more compact the lump, the better it will stand 
the fire. In my opinion, no matter the pressure given to the 
lump, fire will penetrate it and consume the resinous sub- 
stance, before half the heating power of the coal has been 
obtained. The pitch or rosin being consumed, the lump will 
slack in the fire, and pass through the grates. 

I have been for five years, from 1857 to 1862, commercial 
agent of one of the most important coal mines in Belgium, 
and have sold to Mr, Dehaynin tho first two shiploads of 
slack coal for his factory at Montigny-sur-Sambre. I have 
seen him trying for three years to compress slack of hard 
coal with pitch and other substances, so that it would stand 
the fire, without succeeding. 

In Belgium principally, and also in Germany and in 
France, the working population in the coal regions, and the 
country people, are burning any kind of slack coal by mix- 
ing it with from 30 to 40 per cent of yellow clay. It will be 
easily understood that such a large proportion of clay must 
reduce considerably the burning qualities of the coal. Still, 
after a fire has been started with ordinary bituminous lump 
coal, they pile upon it, as high as they can,a pyramid of 
coal dust and clay, mixed together, and simply molded and 
pressed by hand. The coal is used exclusively for open 
grates. They obtain, at least, a good fire, sometimes lasting 
a whole day without replenishing. The coal made in that 
way has to be sheltered, as rain and snow dissolves it. 

This being a fact well known by everybody who has trav- 
eled in these countries, I have been working and experiment- 
ing for three years on that principle, always trying to in- 
crease the proportion of coal, and consequently reducing the 
proportion of clay. I sueceeded so far, by a peculiar way of 
mixing and of working the mixture, as to reduce the propor- 
tion of clay to 8 per cent for bituminous slack. I invented a 
composition in which the coal is dipped, so that it becomes 
waterproof, and does not need to be sheltered. I have been 
manufacturing and selling that coal made from Sewanee 
slack coal, for the last four months, in Nashville (Tenn). 
The cost of manufacturing, including the ingredients used, 
has not exceeded one dollar per tun. ; 

As I had never tried my process on the’anthracite slack, I 
came to Philadelphia expressly for that purpose. The slack 
of the anthracite not being so coarseas the bituminous slack, 
I have been able to make the lumps compact with only 5 per 
cent of clay. Samples of all shapes have been submitted ;to 
the Franklin’ Institute, who will report on it at the next 
meeting. These samples have been made from Lehigh coal 
slack, by myself, at the Delaware Chemical Works, or at 
those of Messrs. Baugh & Sons, of this city, who have had 
the kindness to give me all the facilities for my experiments. 

I am going to manufacture some tuns of it, so as to be able 
to test publicly the burning qualitie: of this fuel, and will 
send you the results of the experiments. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Emre F. LorsEav. 


The Earth Closet System. 

Messrs. Epitors:—On page 326, current volume of your 
valuable paper, I was pleased to see an article on the earth 
closet system, accompanied by an engraving of a new En 
glish invention in this line. Too much cannot be said or 
written on this important matter, and you will therefore, 
I trust, pardon me for relating some of my experience, for 
the benefit of your readers. 

I have tried a good many experiments with dry earth, and 
have used the earth closets at my country place, and am con- 
vinced that nothing but ignorance stands in the way of the 
universal adoption of the system, both for the city and country. 
It is always with regret that I return to the wasteful and 
unhealthy water closet of the city, after having been spared 
all of its bad odors and dangerous gases during the summer 
months, by the employment of the simplest of all disinfect- 
ants, dry earth. 

‘The open vaults of the country are the worst contrivances, 
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for the dissemination of malaria and fevers, that could be 
invented, The saying that “ there is health in the old house 
and death in the new,” is founded upon the effects of those 
vaults in a thickly settled country, to poison the waters by 
percolation and the air by the escape of bad gases. When 
the homestead was built on the side of a hill, the drainage 
water ran away, and did little damage, but when the shoots 
from the parent stock planted their houses on the plain, they 
caught the foul waters and the fever at the same time, and 
hence the origin of the saying. 

The simplicity of the dry earth disinfectant prevents many 
persons from trying it; they are as wrath as was Naaman 
when commanded by the messenger of Elisha to wash in 
Jordan seven times—they want some extravagant chemicals 
—nothing short of carbolic acid, permanganate of potash, 
protosulphate of iron, or chloride of lime, has the true scien- 
tific ring about it; as for dry earth, they do not believe in it. 
In the country, it is a few minutes work to sift enough 
earth to last a family, of five persons, a month, especially as 
the earth can be used over again five or six times. 

The great point is to avoid sand, and to have perfectly dry 
earth. Hard coal cinders can be used, but not wood ashes. 

After the small wagon under the seat is full, it can be em- 
tied npon a protected floor for drying, and when the odor of 
the earth resembles that of guano, it is admirably adapted 
for use in the garden, and fresh earth may take its place. 

It is surprising how thoroughly the dry earth absorbs all 
the bad gases and disinfects the deposits. And no one who 
has not tried the experiment can appreciate the value of the 
system. I advise every one who lives in the country to 
adopt the earth closet, and to abandon the unhealthy open 
vaults, which are such unsightly objects and the occasion of 
so much irregularity of habit, and the fruitful source of so 
many diseases. 

Cuarues A. Joy, Columbia College, New York city. 
Oo 
Examination of Engineers and Boiler 

Messrs. Eprtors :—I have read with much interest your 
complimentary article,on the second annual report of this 
department, in the number bearing date May 6, and the 
reference to it in the number of May 13, in which the idea 
is conveyed that more light on the subject of the examina- 
tion of persons having charge of steam boilers. would be ac- 
ceptable. 

In answer to your words: “Iam not aware what the stan- 
dard of classification adopted in Philadelphia is; it is proba- 
bly none too rigid,” I would state that the standard fora 
first-class engineer is, that he should be able to calculate 
safety valve lever examples, and thoroughly understand the 
principles involved ; also to calculate the pressure required to 
burst a boiler, when all the dimensions are given, together 
with the value of the material to be used to the inch of sec 
tion. He is also required to calculate the difference between 
the strains on the curvilinear and longitudiral rivets ; the dif- 
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ference in value between double and single rivets; and the 
comparative strength between the shell, flues, and other parts 
of a boiler. His knowledge of the importance of keeping the 
water at all times above the fire line; of keeping the safety 
valve in good order, together with daily examination, and the 
necessity of keeping the boiler clean inside and out, is also 
tested. He is also questioned as to the proper mode of blow- 
ing off a boiler. Should he answer all of these questions sat- 
isfactorily, and still entertain the idea that a boiler will not 
explode so long as the water is at its proper level, he wotld 
not be entitled to a first class certificate. 

Then with reference to the engine, he must know how to 
set the steam valve, aud be able to explain the effect and ad- 
vantage of lap, lead, and cushion. He must also be reasona- 
bly well posted on the various parts of a stationary engine. 

I should be pleased to know your opinion of the Philadel- 
phia standard fora first class certificate, and if you consider 
it too rigid. 

You say the safe boilers are those known as “ sectional.” 
This is a fact beyond controversy, but I cannot resist the 
temptation to call your attention to another fact with refer- 
ence to the boilers under the charge of this department. 
This is the third year of its existence, and it has inspected as 
large a number as 2,000 in a year, of which only one, and 
that a sectional Harrison boiler, has so far scratched a single 
individual. Some of these boilers are eighty inches in diam- 
eter, and of all sizes and forms. 

Five men have been scalded by insured boilers during our 
existence. These are exempt from city inspection at the 
option or the owner or user. We have one boiler insurance 
company in operation and another in prospect. 

T. J. LOVEGROVE, 
Inspector of Steam Engines and Boilers. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

[We do not think the system of examination described by 
our correspondent any too rigid. Itis perhaps sufficiently 
so, however, when coupled with proper inspection of boilers. 
—Eps. 





ampededinn 
Invention Wanted, 

The following letter from a Texas deer hunter has been 
forwarded to us by Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., of this 
city, dealers in photographic materials, ete., who think such 
a lamp as is sou. bt for, would meet with good sale: 

Gentlemen : Those in this country who follow hunting feel 
the need of a perfect head lantern to hunt deer with at night. 
Seeing the kind of business you are in from your advertise- 
ment in the papers, I thought you might be able to invent 
a lamp or lantern for night hunting, that would be a success. 
We want such an one as will reflect the light in front of the 
one who wears it to the distance of 100 yards or more. A 





strong reflector is needed ; it must be made light, so that it 
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can be worn on the head without much inconvenience. It 
should reflect the light in front only. We have a lamp made 
here, of tin, to burn lard oil, but it is not a complete success, 
though we kill a great many deer with it, by first shining in 
their eyes and then shooting them. 

Such a lamp as described above, and patented’, would be a 
source of revenue to the getter up of it. It should be con- 
structed to burn lard oil, as this oil does not produce much 
heat or deposit much soot. J.B. Stemson, M. D. 

Sherman, Texas. 

a A 9 
Wyoming Coal, 

Messrs. Eptrors:—In a recent issue, I notice an account 
of Wyoming coals, which was really news to people here; 
and whoever wrote it must have obtained his knowledge 
from some very unreliable source. 

In the first place, they are not using Carbon, or any other 
Wyoming coal, at the gas works in Omaha, for the very rea- 
ron that it is not at all suitable for gas making, and it is not 
probable that it is used at Denver. Rock Spring and Evans- 
ton coals, which are by far the richest in gas, only give about 
7,000 feet to the nett tun, and the quality of it for light is 
about equal to an alcohol flame, which it greatly resembles, 
Wyoming coal will not coke, but turns in the retorts to what 
is known as breeze, An approximate analysis is, carbon, 
76°95; volatile matter, 15°00; ash, 8-00; sulphur, 0°05. Of the 
volatile portion, about one half is water. 

Pittsburgh coal is used in the gas works here. The Wy- 
oming is not a bituminous coal, but more properly a black 
lignite; nor is it the opinion of competent geologists that bi- 
tuminous coal will ever be found in the Rocky Mountains. 
It is reported, however, that 120 miles south of Salt Lake 
City, there exists a bed of true bituminous coal. For smelt- 
ing furnaces and blacksmithing, it is nearly as good as noth- 
ing. It is splendid for heating the chimney above the forge 
fire, but the helpers might as well go to sleep, for they would 
not be needed to strike for hours; and I doubt if a welding 
heat can be obtained easily in an ordinary forge fire, on an 
iron of any considerable size. They are not using it at the 
Union Pacific Railroad shops, for smithing or smelting. They 
have carefully tried it, and condemned it. For domestic, and 
also for steaming purposes, it is certainly very fine; but it is 
all nonsense to talk of its giving more heat than Lehigh. It 
makes but very little clinker, and can be burned so that there 
is little waste. It is hoped for and believed that some mode 
may be discovered by which it can be used in the manufac- 
ture of iron; but it is not so used now, to the knowledge of 
the leading mechanics of the city, with whom I have con- 
versed, or from whom I have heard. 

Let me say that Western people would rather have the 
truth known in regard to their country ; and before that Phil- 
adelphia paper again comments, it would be well to ascertain 
the facts. T. L. VONDORN. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


Diamond Drills.---Another 
Field. 

Messrs. Eprtors:—We inclose a slip from your issue of 
6th inst., under heading “ Removal of the Hell Gate Ob- 
structions,” the last paragraph of which contains a misstate- 
ment to which we beg leave to call your attention. The 
paragraph reads: “These diamond drills are being used 
very extensively in the marble and slate quarries of Ver- 
mont, and Severance & Holt are extensively engaged in mak- 
ing them. In addition to drilling single holes in the rock, 
they are used for channeling purposes,a number of drills 
being used intersecting the holes, so that a complete cutting 
is made.” 

It is a fact that such machines as are above described are 
in general use in the marble quarries of Vermont. It is not 
the fact that Severance & Holt made or are making such 
machines, all, without exception, now in operation having 
been manufactured by the Sullivan Machine Company. 
Messrs. Severance & Holt employ the core drill of Rudolph 
Leschot. The drill employed in our quarrying machines is 
the solid head diamond drill. Yours, etc., 

Sullivan Machine Co., R. W. Love, Treasurer. 

Claremont, N..H. ‘ 

oO or 
Metal Founders’ Blacking. 

To provide metal founders with a blacking possessing good 
sleeking and heat resisting properties, and to enable them 
to produce castings with smooth skins of desired hues, the 
inventor mixes sea weed, sea grass, or sea plants, in any con- 
venient or desired proportion, with still coke, peat charcoal, 
soft wood charcoal, gas coke, coked coal, oil retort coke, coal 
dust, soot, hard wood chircoal, or other suitable coke or 
charcoal, or with lime, chalk, or clay, or with a mixture of 
two or more of these substances, The seaweed may be added 
in the newly cut, partially dried, dried, or dried and pulver- 
ised state to the coke, coarcoal, lime, chalk, cr clay, the latter 
being either in a rough or ground condition. The addition 
of seaweed to coke, charcoal, lime, chalk, and clay in every 
proportion, so long as the moisture is insufficient to cause 
the mixed mass to form a paste in the process of reducing or 
grinding or to cause the particles of the blacking when fur- 
nished to adhere and form lumps, is beneficial either, first, 
for improving the quality, or, second, for reducing the cost. 

This is an English invention recenily patented by J.C. 
Sellars, Birkenhead. 





Richmond in the 
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SILvER SOAP FOR CLEANING SILVER AND BRITANNIA.— 

One half pound of soap, three tablespoonsful of spirits of 

turpentine, and half a tumbler of water. Let it boil ten 

minutes; add six tablespoonsful of spirits of hartshorn. 
Make suds of this and wash with it. 











Last week, Professor Tyndall delivered the first of a series 
of lectures on sound to a large auditory at the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Tyndall began by saying that sound makes itself 
known to human consciousness by means of objective and 
subjective phenomena, The objective phenomena exist en- 
tirely outside of ourselves, and are altogether independent 
of us; so sound, objectively considered, is not sensation at 
all; it is but a kind of motion given to the air. That motion 
reaches the brain by some process not yet unveiled, and per- 
haps it will never be given to man to unveil how the motion 
produces sensation. A very little observation will show 
that sound consists of some kind of mechanical motion. For 
instance when a gun is fired, say at Shoeburyness, the ob- 
servers near the gun feel a shock which disturbs them from 
head to foot, and sometimes the shock is so great that it will 
flutter an umbrella. Everybody also knows that glass win- 
dows may be broken by loud noises. Sound also is evidently 
a kind of wave motion, and not something projected from the 
sounding body; for instance when a gun is fired, and a per 
son is placed near it so as to be perfectly protected from all 
projected portions should it burst, he still hears the noise. 

All the foregoing facts about sound might be learnt in 
very early times, but before the knowledge of the nature of 
sound could progress to any great extent, it was necessary 
that other sciences shoald grow and give their aid, The air 
pump and other things had to be invented before the philo- 
sophical mind could trace its way from facts to causes. By 
means of the air pump it can be proved that it is the air 
which conveys waves of sound. The speaker then set a 
small bell, driven by clock work, in motion in a very perfect 
vacuum ander the receiver of an air pump, but not a sound 
was heard. The objection might be made, he said, that the 
glass sides of the receiver cut off the sound, but he would 
prove this not to be the case by letting the air in gradually. 
He did so and as the air entered, the tinkling of the bell 
made itself perceptible, grew louder, and finally was clearly 
heard all over the theatre of the Roya! Institution. 

The foregoing experiment, said Dr. Tyndall, might lead to 
the impression that the loudness of the sound depends up- 
on the destiny of the atmosphere. He then proved this to 
be not necessarily the case by a very remarkable experiment. 
He admitted air into the exhausted receiver, till a pressure 
of only 2 in. of mercury was exerted inside, and in this par- 
tial vacuum he set the bell to work. A faint tinkle could be 
heard. He then let hydrogen gas into the receiver, so as to 
greatly increase the pressure and density of the atmosphere 
inside, yet instead of the svund growing louder, it gradually 
became fainter. Thus increasing the density of the atmos- 
phere diminished the sound. He then explained that air has 
to be struck violently and sharply to produce a sound. 
Waving the hand in the air, for instance, does not set up 
sound waves, because the disturbed air has time to flow 
round to the other side of the hand, instead of being set in 
that kind of wave motion which produces sound. Hydrogen 
gas, he believed to have the power of flowing round a vibra- 
ting tongue more rapidly than air, so that it is less easily 
beaten into sound waves; and this surmise, which was first 
mooted by Professor Stokes, he believed explained the true 
philosophy of the experiment he had just shown. 

In some other experiments he took some long polished 
wooden rods, and rubbed them with resined flannel, whereby 
each rod in turn was made to give a musical note. In this 
way he proved that deal conveyed sound more rapidly than 
oak, although oak is the denser wood of the two, so it is an 
error to ascribe this power to density. 

Professor Tyndall then called attention to the top of a thin 
wooden rod projecting 2ft. into the air through the floor of 
the theatre. He said that the rod went down through two 
floors of the building, and rested at its lower end upon @ 
musical box. That box was then playing, and throwing the 
rod into musical vibratory motion, which music, however, 
could not be heard in the theatre because the top of the rod 
presented too small a surface to the air to set up good loud 
sound waves. He then placed a guitar,on the top of the 
rod to act as a sounding board, and instantly the playing of 
the musical box could be heard distinctly by everybody. A 
piece of board instead of the guitar, answered the same pur- 
pose when it was placed on the top of the rod. Next, one of 
his assistants pleyed a fiddle, which was placed in contact 
with the lower end of the rod, and every time the lecturer 
placed a board on the top of the rod the music could be 
heard. : 

The lecturer next explained that sound travels more rapid- 
ly through warm than through cold air, and whenever the 
elasticity of the air is augmented, the velocity of sound is 
augmented likewise. A thetem) erature of 0° (. the ve ocity 
of sound is 1,090ft. per second, and it augments about 2ft. for 
every degree C. added to the pressure. TLe velocity of sound 
in air depends upon elasticity §f the air in proportion to its 
density ; the greater the elasticity the swifter is the propaga 
tion, the greater the density the slower is the propagation. 
The velocity is directly proportional to the square root of the 
elasticity, it is inversely proportional to the square root of 
the density ; hence, where elasticity and density vary in the 
same proportion, the one will neutralise the other as regards 
the volocity of sound. But that this law shall hold good, it 
is necessary that the dense air and the rare air shall have 
the same tem From the foregoing it follows that 
given the velocity of sound in air, the temperature of the air 
may be readily calculated. If the molecules of air be sup- 
posed to be balls held together by springs, then heating the 
air is tantamount to increasing the rigidity of the springs. 
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temperature of the air; thus a sound wave raises in its own 
path things which augment its rate of propagation. 

The distance of a fired cannon or of a discharge of light- 
ning may be determined by observing the interval which 
e apses between the flash and the sound. Hence, it is easy 
to see that if a row of soldiers form a circle, and discharge 
their pieces all at the same time, the sound will be heard as 
a single discharge by a person occupying the centre of the 
circle. But if the men form a straight row, the simultane 
ous discharge of men’s pieces will be a continuous kind of 
roar, A discharge of lightning along a lengthy cloud may 
in this way produce a long roll of thunder; the roll of thun- 
der must, however, be in part, at least, due to echoes from 
the clouds. 

The following was the most beautiful of the experiments 
exhibited in the course of the lecture. A thin thread of 
light from the electric lamp was thrown upon a small mir- 
ror, about the size of a sixpence, mounted on the top of one 
of the legs of u large tuning fork. This mirror reflected the 
line of light back, behind the lamp, upon a looking glass 
which Professor Tyndall held in his hand; this large mirror 
reflected the light as a bright spot upon a large white s: reen 
facing the observers. The vibrating fork gave a slight up- 
and-down motion to the line of light , and the lecturer by 
by moving the large mirror on its vertical axis, gave a hori- 
zontal motion to the light. Tue result of these was that a 
series of very beautiful waves of light was seen upon the 
screen, and thus gave optical expression to the sound of the 
fork. 
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PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE. 


The use of paper for various constructional purposes has 
occupied the attention of the savans, in many forms. We 
have seen boots, shoes, panelling for coaches and other pur- 
poses, coffins, and even guns, made of this material ; but with 
these exceptional and speculative adaptations of the material 
we have not now to deal, the subject of the present notice 
being simply the use of paper in its various forms for archi- 
tectural decorative purposes. It probably does not strike the 
unpractical or unprofessional mind, when assisting at the 
opening of some new theater, and admiring the decorations 
of the house, and the enrichments of the front of the stalls, 
the proscenium and the ceiling, that these are for the most 
part hollow, and made of that most homely of all materials, 
brown paper. Such, however, is, in the great majority of 
cases, the simple fact; and we propose to give a short ac- 
count of the manipulation of the material, and the method of 
sts adaptation. 

The sweepings and waste of the factories are the materials 
used, moistened with water with a little glue, and pressed in 
a brass mold—this is papier maché (pressed paper); while 
the cuttings of cardboard stewed to a pulp and ground to an 
even consistency by steam roliers and cast in a plaster 
mold, are the constituents of carton pierre (stone made of 
card); and we quote Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Gaiety, most 
of the new theatres in the provinces, and private mansions 
in numbers throughout both town aod country, as instances 
of itsuse. The brown paper for the papier maché is softened 
in water sufficiently to allow it to be forced into the sharpest 
angles of a brass mold previously coated with a light skin 
of paper pulp which has been cast for the purpose, and has 
the inside carefully chased. The sharpest curves and angles 
of delicate foliage are thus reproduced ; and for all the light 
er portions of the work, enriched moldings, beads, and foli- 
age, this is the material adopted, light strips of wood glued 
to the back keeping the work in its place, and being availa- 
ble for its fixing, which is simply a matter of nails and 
screws. For the heavier portions of work, suchas sofa or 
table legs, large coffers for ceilings, trusses, figures, and the 
more solid features, carton pierre is used. A mold is pre- 
pared in plaster, which takes to pieces in the ordinary way. 
This is, in the majority of cases, not filled up solid, but only 
carefully lined by hand pressure with a thickness varying 
from one fourth inch to one half inch, or perhaps a little 
more, with the carton pierre in a state of pulp. It is allow- 
ed to dry for a certain time; aud when sufficiently consolida- 
ted for the mold to be removed, it is heated in a drying 
room until hard, and the process is then complete. A similar 
process of drying is applied to the papier maché; in fact, 
they are dried in the same room, As compared with ordi- 
nary plaster, upon the question of cost, plane surfaces, or 
work involving a large amount of repetition, can be more 
cheaply executed in plaster; while the most elaborate and 
expensive enrichments can be executed to better advantage 
in papier maché which has the great advantage of being 
much more manageable in fixing. It can be prepared to any 
pattern, and put together in the workshop; and its fixing 
is either by glue, nails, or screws. The mess invariably at- 
tending the working of plaster is also avoided—a most impor- 
tant elementin buildings finished, as is now so much the 
fashion, with the wood stained in its native color, and not 
painted ; and the use of water is avoided—a great advantage 
in new buildings, where it is of importance that the seasoned 
joiner’s work should be kept as dry as possible. 

Before dismissing the subject, we may just allude to a ma- 
terial which, though neither papier maché nor carton pierre 
is used for some of the same purposes. This is Desachy’s 
patent fibrous plaster. There is nothing new in the ma. 
terials employed ; it is a combination of ordinary fine or com- 
mon plaster, and canvas. The plaster is cast very thin, less 
than one-fourth inch, in a mould, and then upon the back of 
it is laid the canvas, which becomes incorporated as it sets; 
the shape is supported by light strips of wood, laid on at the 
same time; and for the plain moldings and large panelling, 





this system gives all the usual effect, combined with extreme 





lightness and facility for fixing. As an instance, we saw a 
large circular molding, more than seven feet in diameter, 
for surrounding a light, made in one piece, ready for fixing, 
no portion of the face of which was more than a querter of 
an inch in thickness. We may mention the ceiling of the 
library of the new Record Office as an instance of its use, 
the apparently massive Gethic ribs, ferming the groins be- 
tween the skylight, being of this mater al, screwed to 


wrought iron girders inside, which really do the work. The . 


method combines great lightness with absolute security from 
fire ; and its cost is not such as to preclude its being adopted 
in any case where it is desirable to attain a similar result. 
In addition to the advantages alluded to above, as gained by 
the introduction of these various materials, the demand for 
which is increasing, we may notice the question of rapidity 
of completion as most important. Time, especially in con- 
nection with theatrical matters, is of the first importance ; 
the delay of a few months in the completion of a building 
makes adifference of a whole season; and it would have 
been impossible to complete any of the theatre recently open- 
ed within some months of the time actually occupied, had it 
not been for the facility afforded for their decoration by the 
use of carton pierre and papier maché.—London Architect. 
— a 








Profits on Patent Sewing Machines, 

The organization of a large sewing machine company— 
capital, five hundred thousand dollars—is being agitated at 
Chicago, for the manufacture of the Secor machine, The 
following statements in regard to the past and present pro- 
gress of the sewing machine business are furnished by the 
projectors of the new enterprise : 

Up to 1860 there had been manufactured and sold in the 
United States only about 104,000 machines of all kinds. In 
that year, the total number made was less than 55,000 ma- 
chines, of which Wheeler & Wilson made 21,000; Grover & 
Baker, 10,000; Singer & Co , 11,000; Willcox & Gibbs, 7,500; 
all others, about 5,000. 

The business was then in its infancy, still $5,000,000 were 
invested in the manufacture; and these leading manufac- 
turers have, since that date, so increased their great establish- 
ments that in the year 1870 there were turned out more than 
500,000 machines, a half million in a single year, and yet the 
demand could not be supplied. It is stated asa fact, that or- 
ders came in upon these factories much faster than, even with 
all their facilities, they can turn out the machines, 

In 1870 Singer & Co., made and sold the enormous aggre- 
gate of 140,000 sewing machines, and the others kept up their 
proper proportion. 

These companies have their own factories and their own 
own machinery ,and doall of their own manufacturing, and the 
cost at which a complete machine can be pat upon the mar- 
ket, in working order, ready for sale, would be surprising to 
the uninitiated. But if Singer & Co. on'y realized $10 profit 
upon each machine, (which is less than half the real profit on 
the cost) then the dividends in 1870 must have been 1,400,000, 
or ten per cent on a capital of $14,000,000, all of which has 
been accumulated within ten years. At the same rate, the 
profits on all the machines sold reached the great sum of 
$5,000,000. But it is probable that the sum of $10 does not 
umount to more than a third of the profit on a single machine. 

These machines have not only become a necessity in every 
family, but they are largely used in all the factories of boots 
and shoes, clothing, hats and caps, etc., so that the merely 
domestic demand does not amount to one fourth part of 
the entire «rade; some of the large factories of New York 
and New England have in constant use from 200 to 1000 
machines each. In the State of Massachusetts, in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes alone, $15,000,000 are annually 
saved by the use of the sewing machine, and in New York 
city, the clothing manufacturers save yearly more than 
$12,000,000 in the same manner, and this applies with equal 
force to all of the various branches of trade where the use of 
the needle is required. 

There is no limit to the demand for all first class machines, 
and it has been esti.nated that before the expiration of the 
next ten years, 1,000,000 sewing machines per annum will be 
required. 

It is generally understood by the public, that sewing ma- 
chine companies have made large fortunes; but we doubt if 
the facts are not sufficient to show that the dividends declared 
by the companies making the most popular machines, have 
been much larger than the most extravagant ones outside of 
the ring have supposed. 

The old companies accumulated their vast capital of mil- 
lions out of the profits of the business, and the principal 
companies have declared and paid dividends for years, of 
from 75 to 400 per cent upon their capital stock, besides ac- 
cumulating a reserved fund of an equal or larger amount, for 
the extension of their works and the general business of stock- 
ing their branch offices througho&t the country. 

Of the value of the stock in the principal companies, we 
would illustrate by stating the fact, that the par stock in 
some of the best companies five years old cannot be bought 
for 2,500 per cent premium, and the value is entirely unknown 
to the outside public. 
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Sexes OF THE LoBsTER.—A correspondent of Land and 
Water, makes an announcement, which is endorsed by 
the editor of that paper, to the effect that the sexes of lob- 
sters can be readily determined by the character of their 
claws, since, in nearly fourteen hundred specimens examined, 
it was ascertained that in the male, the blunt, tufted claw is 
always on the left side, and the sharpest serrate claw on the 
right, a condition of things exactly reversed in the female. 
This, however. has been subsequently denied, and the ques- 
tion, of determiaing the sex by means easily understood by 





the laity, yet remains open. 
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THREAD CUTTER. 


Our engraving illustrates a very simple device intended to 
replace scissors in the cutting of thread while sewing, and 
for use on counters for cutting twine, etc., in the tying of 
packages. Fig.1 shows it attached to a lady’s dress, and 
Fig. 2 shows it attached to a counter. When fastened to the 
dress, it is secured by sewing, or by a hook formed for that 
parpose on the upper end. Screws are used to fasten it to 


the counter. 





It consists of a metal hook, A, formed as shown, with a 
small blade, B, the vertical sides of which fit in recesses 
formed in the bent part of the hook, and are held there by 
the springing together of the opposite sides of the hook. 
By spr:nging the hook open slightly, the blade is easily re- 
moved for sharpening. The upper and cutting edge of the 
blade is inclined backwards, as shown, so that the thread 
slides along over the edge of the cutter, and is thus more 
easily severed than if pulled straight down over the edge. 
The implement may be attached to the waist of the dress of 
the operator. 

To avoid using the scissors, which necessitates the releas- 
ing of the work with one hand, ladies have very generally 
adopted the injurioas process of biting off threads. This 
practice damages the teeth, and ought never to be employed. 
The device herewith presented will enable the thread to be 
severed without releasing the work, and thus obviate the 
bad habit alluded to. 

Patented through the Scientific American Patent Agency, 
by J. J. Henry, assignor to Henry & Williams, corner Pearl 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, Md., whom address for 
further information. 
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the pans near one end, through a pipe perforated with nu- 
merous holes, opening into all the pans except the first one. 

The hydrogen enters the first compartment, is purified by 
the soda, and passes thence into and circulates through all 
the compartments, where it becomes carbureted, and escapes 
from the last compartment into a pipe, through which it 
passes to the burners. 

Any water that may form in the first compartment, or any 
surplus oil that may remain in the other pans or compart- 
ments may be drawn off through suitable cocks. 

aa oD 
IMPROVEMENT IN STOCK CARS. 








George Washington Fox, of Laramie Territory of Wyo- 
ming, has invented a new and useful improvement in stock 
cars, which will, we think, commend itself to stock shippers, 
and as a sanitary benefit to the public at large. 

The invention provides for the better transporting of 
beef cattle, from the western prairies, mountains, and 
valleys, to the seaboard markets, without suffering, or having 
to unload or reload them, thereby delivering them to the 
markets in a sound, healthy condition. 

The invention will be valuable, also, for shipping horses 
or mules. Water buckets or troughs are supplied by hose, 
connected with a tank, the hose connecting with pipes to re- 
ceive and conduct the water through the car, and connecting 
with sections of pipe or hose to conduct the water to the 
troughs. 

The timbers for the roof are framed together, so that the 
rafters and the cross pieces form openings for doors on the 
roof, one half of which are over a loft floor, and one half 
over a feed rack, giving space to reach the provender and 
fill the feed racks from the top of the car, over which open- 
ings are made through the floor of the provender space at 
the top of the car. 

A pipe extends from the bottom of each trough or bucket, 
down through the floor, with a cock at the end to hold the 
water, or to draw off the surplus water in freezing weather. 


The water is forced to each trough or bucket at the same 
time, by the pressure of water in the tank with which the 
hose is to be connected at the stations. 


Wire nettings are employed to keep out sparks of fire, 


and flies during warm weather, while affording the required 
ventilation. 


The partitions between the stalls are made of hard wood 


plank, the ends of which slide in the grooves of the posts. 
The partitions have a hand hole at either end, by which they 
can be removed without entering the car by using the pike 
hooks, one man being at each side of the car to place a pike 
hook in the hand hole, raise the partition to the top of 
post, and take it out of the groove at the niche for that 
purpose. 

Gentle stock may be loaded in this car all at one door, by 
having the partitions down, and putting them up as the ani- 
mals are led to their places; they may be unloaded in the 
same manner, by taking the partitions down as they are led 
out. In shipping valuable stock, every alternate partition 
may be taken out, thus giving them double stalls, Wild, 
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APPARATUS FOR CARBURETING HYDROGEN GAS. 


Jacob Ambuhl, of Morristown, N. J., has invented an ap- 
paratus for carbureting hydrogen gas. A tank in which the 
hydrogen gas is generated, of a capacity which depends upon 
the amount of gas to be supplied, or, in other words, to the 
number of burners to be supported, has a top plate or cover 
connected with the top of the tank by a rubber connection, 
so that the cover may yield to, or raised by, the pressure of 
the gas which is forced out by the weight of the cover. 

From a hook attached to the cover is suspended a wooden 
basket to receive iron filings or turnings. The bottom of the 
basket is perforated to allow water or dilute sulphuric acid 
contained in the tank to have free access to the iron contained 
in the basket. Beneath the perforated bottom is placed a 
close bottom to receive any small pieces of iron that may 
drop through the holes in the upper bottom, in order to pre- 
vent pieces from dropping to the bottom of the tank. 

The tank i; filled and emptied through a stop cock as may 
be required, and is provided with a glass gage pipe, in which 
the water or acid stands at the same hight as in the tank, so 
that it may be conveniently seen when the tank has been 
sufficiently supplied. 

The hydrogen gas passes from the generator to the car- 
bureter through a pipe connected with the tank by a three- 
way cock ; one of its openings being connected with the tank, 
the second with the pipe, and the third being left free; and 
so arranged as tw point towards a stand attached to the cover 
and holding a platinum sponge. 

When the tank has been charged, the cock is so adjusted 
that the air in the tank and the hydrogen gas, as generated, 
may escape through the open way or branch, and impinge 
upon the platinum sponge, which will become red hot when 
the air has all escaped from the tank and pure hydrogen is 
escaping. The cock is then adjusted to cause the hydrogen 
to pass through the pipe to the carbureter. 

The body of the carbureter is formed of a series of ten, 
more or less, shallow rectangular pans, set parallel with 
each other, securely soldered together, and filled with granu 
lated charcoal, The pans have openings formed through 
them, near the ends of their upper sides, and the first, pan 
or compartment is connected by a short return pipe with the 
second pan or compartment. The first compartment is filled 
with granulated charcoal and soda, and with this compart- 
ment is connected the pipe leading to the generator. The 
carbureter is supplied with gasoline or other suitable light 
hydrocarbon oil, which passes through the middle part of 








ferocious stock can be put through the doors in their respec- 
tive stalls, after which there is no need of entering the car 
to take care of them. In unloading ferocious animals, it is 
necessary to use the pike hooks and remove the partitions, 
held by the posts, for letting out two animals at a time, each 
passing out at the door the other came in at, or passing near- 
ly directly forward through the car, instead of backing them 
out; the next are led out in the same manner, and so on to 
the last. 


rr re me 
REAT’S IMPROVED DESIGN FOR NECK-YOKE RING 
AND SLIDE. 


The design shown in our engraving possesses advantages 


over the old style ring, which will appear on reference to the 
engraving, in connection with the accompanying description. 





The part, A, screws into the end of the neck yoke, in the 


usual manner. The ring, B, is made of an elongated angular 
shape, as shown, and has pivoted to it, at C, a slide, D. This 
slide is made with a broad surface, upon which the breast 
strap draws; the method of pivoting allowing any ordinary 
motion of the ring to take place without any sliding of the 
strap on the ring and consequent wear. The strap is, more- 
over, kept smooth and flat on the slide, which also adds to 
its durability. 


Patented, August 9th, 1870, through the Scientific Ameri- 


can Patent Agency, by Robert L. Reat, of Charleston, Il) 
whom address for state, county, or other rights. nr: 
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THE recent dry weather has had the effect of producing 


such a demand for hose pipe that the New York Belting 
and Packing Company find it difficult to supply the demand 
although they turn out over one mile a day. 
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HIVE’S PATENT TABLE HINGE. 


Our engraving represents an improvement, patented April 
It consists of a wrought or malleable cast iron 
hinge for table leaves. One end, C,is of the same size and 
shape as the hinge now in use, and is screwed to the leaf in 
the same manner; the other part, A, is fastened to its place 
by a cast iron plate, and slides on a gum or spiral spring, B, 
as shown. 

The joint is made by cutting down a square bevel on the 
table and leaf, thus entirely doing away with the knuckle, 
the only troublesome and expensive part of the table as now 
made, and the only part that gets out of order. The cost of 
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the hinges over those of the old style is trifling, and the bevel 
can be worked and the hinge put on, thereby completing the 
joint, in a very few minutes, by any ordinary mechanic.- The 
positions of the joint when the leaf is dropped and extended 
are respectively shown at D and E. 
For rights, or other information, apply to Hives, Ringo & 
Co., Columbus, Ky. 
o> o- 


PLOWING AND CULTIVATION OF CROPS BY STEAM. 
IMPROVEMENTS WANTED. 


We publish in another column an interesting description , 
by Horace Greeley, Esq., of the practical operation of steam 
power in agriculture, as now worked in Louisiana, near New 
Orleans. Mr. Greeley is at present travelling in the South, 
and his letters to the 7’ribune contain much useful informa- 
tion. 

The importance of steam in plowing is well illustrated 
in the example which Mr. Greeley describes, whereby the 
furrows are turned to a depth of two feet, when before, with- 
out steam, a depth of six inches only was attainable. The 
practical result of the steam plowing is 2,000 pounds of sugar 
per acre, against 800 pounds by mule plowing. 

He shows that an equally important gain results from the 
use of steam in the cultivation of the crops. 

The general adoption of steam for the purposes of agricul- 
ture would add incredibly to the wealth of the nation. If it 
works so well and profitably in the hands of the colored la- 
borers of the South, we see no reason why it may not be 
be adopted with equal’ success in all parts of the country. 
But it is clear that the mechanism needs to be simplified and 
reduced in cost. 

We call the attention of our readers to the subject in the 
hope that it may be carefully examined and studied. A great 
and important field for invention is here opened for the in- 
genious. Steam plows, steam seed planters, steam cultiva- 
tors, and steam harvesters, are wanted everywhere. But our 
farmers must have small, strong, simple, and reliable ma- 
chines. 





What is a Carat? 

The carat is an imaginary weight, that expresses the fine- 
ness of gold, or the proportion of pure gold in a mass of 
metal; thus, an ounce of gold is divided into 24 carats, 
and gold of 22 carats fine is gold of which 22 parts out of 24 
are pure, the other two parts being silver, copper, or other 
metal; the weight of 4 grains, used by jewelers in weighing 
precious stones and pearls, is sometimes called diamond weight 
—the carat consisting of 4 nominal grains, a little lighter 
than 4 grains troy, or 74,1, carat grains being equal to 72 
grains troy. The term or weight carat derives its name 
from a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian tree, called kuara. 
This bean, from the time of its being gathered varies very 
little in its weight, and seems to have been, from a very re- 
mote period, used as a weight for gold in Africa. In India 
also the bean is used as a weight for gems and pearls. 

—> <> aa 

ARTESIAN WELL.—Great trouble and expense has hereto- 
fore been experienced by the Union Pacific in supplying 
their stations and cars in the alkaline district with water. 
The extent of territory from Rawlins to Green river—136 
miles—had to be provided for entirely by water transported 
in cars. Mr. T. E. Sickels, the General Superintendent, was 
of the opinion that purer water might be had if a well were 
sunk deep enough, and a recent experiment has justified his 
view. The Omaha Daily Herald, May 10,’71 says it has a spec- 
imen of soft, pure water, from a well which has been sunk 350 
feet deep, at Point of Rocks. This is 805 miles west of Omaha, 
and is in the heart of the alkali district, The supply of 
water is plentiful, and it rises to within eleven feet from the 








top of the well. 
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Importance of Advertising. 


The value of advertising is so well understood by old established business 
firms, that a hint to them is unnecessary; but to persons establishing a new 
business, or having for sale a new article, or wishing to sell a patent, or find 
a@ manufacturer to work it: upon such a class, we would impress the impor- 
tance of advertising. The next thing to be idered is the di 
through which to do it. 

In this matter, discretion is to be used at first; but experience will soon 
determine that papers or magazines having the largest circulation among 
the class of persons most likely to be interested in the article for sale, will 
be the cheapest, and bring the quickest returns. To the manufacturer of all 
kinds of machinery, and to the venders of any new article in the mechanical 
line, we believe there is no other source from which the advertiser can get 
as speedy returns as through the advertising columns of the ScrznTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 

We do not make these suggestions merely to increase our advertising pat- 

onage, but to direct persons how to increase their own business. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has a circulation of from 25,000 to 30,000 copies 
per week larger than any other paper of its class in the world, and nearly as 
large as the combined circulation of all the other papers of its kind pub- 
lished. 











PAINE’S ELECTRO-MOTOR. 


In recent numbers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, we have 
given accounts of the extraordinary claims put forth by Henry 
M. Paine and friends, concerning his improvements in electro- 
magnetic machinery. They assert that his engine, now run- 
ning at Newark, N. J,, develops two horses’ power by the use 
of a battery of only four ordinary telegraph cups; and, fur- 
ther, that any desired degree of power may be obtained with 
the same four cups, simply by multiplying the number of 
magnets. 

In other words, Mr. Paine has discovered the perpetual 
motion, and found the long sought philosopher’s stone. 

This absurd proposition has been received, yea, swallowed 
whole, by persons who have heretofore enjoyed reputation 
for common sense, if not sagacity, in things scientific. But 
this easy credulity in the present case, shows that they have 
been over-rated, They belong to that large elass of individ- 
uals, intelligent and sound in ordinary matters, but in whose 
minds there runs a vein of lunacy upon the perpetual motion 
question; the result of careless and deficient training in sci- 
entific principles. From this class, Mr. Paine will draw fol- 
lowers and money; in fact, he has already done so, with 
much success, unless we are misinformed. 

The exhibition of the original machine, which, for a time, 
was open to a favored few who had money to invest, is now 
closed, for the purpose, it is stated, of perfecting preparations 
to show the improvements on a more grand scale. 

Mr. Paine’s patents have been assigned to a joint stock 
company, capital three millions of dollars, called the Paine 
Electromagnetic Engine Company; and they are now busy, 
at Newark, in building a new machine, by which they expect 
to convert all such doubters as the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
and bring the world in general to a realizing sense of the 
astounding nature of their discoveries. 

The company is said to be composed, for the most part, of 
gentlemen of wealth, who are abundantly able to lose any 
amount of money that they choose to subscribe. It is to be 
hoped that they will be liberal in their estimates, and give 
us an example of the mechanism on a scale sufficiently large 
and brilliant to attract the attention of the world. It is only 
by the exhibition of the most striking examples of absurdity 
and failure, that the malady to which we have alluded can 
be reached or suppressed. 
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undertaking, and we are inclined to believe that the plan 
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hele power, and is to run, as before stated, with aa four 
cups, at a cost of about twenty cents a day, and is to be ready 
for operation about the 4th of July next; after which date, 
unless the company should be disappointed, steam boilers 
will be no longer wanted, horses may be turned out to grass, 
and workmen may take things easy. Their places will be 
supplied by electric engines, electric horses, and magnetic 
laborers. 

During the brief interval that remains before the inaugura- 
tion of this great electromagnetic revolution, we have thought 
it best to prepare and enlighten the minds of our readers con- 
cerning the nature of the mechanism by which the Paine 
Company expect to accomplish so much. We have, accord- 
ingly, provided a series of engravings, representing the salient 
points of Mr. Paine’s improvements, which we print on an- 
other page, together with his own explanations of them, as 
presented in his patents. 

These patents embody several apparently good improve- 
ments in electro-dynamics; but we are unable to detect in 
them anything that is likely to turn the world upside down, 
in the astonishing manner that Mr. Paine and his worthy co- 
adjutors so confidently predict. 

SS —— 
THE NEW SYSTEM OF PIERS FOR NEW YORK. 





It seems at last that the Dock Commissioners have resolved 
upon definite action in the matter of the improvement of the 
docks and piers. Many plans have been submitted to them, 
but it is finally announced that the one adopted will be that 
of a magnificent street, completely surrounding the water 


river front is to present a solid wall of granite masonry, in 
combination with béton, which has proved its value for this 
purpose in many European harbors. 

The plan is a very expensive one. Its cost is estimated at 
about two and one half millions of dollars per mile. The 
building of docks and piers is, however, essentially a costly 


proposed could hardly be replaced by another, embracing 
greater durability and convenience at less cost. 

In any system of public works, durability is an element 
that should be considered of primary importance; especially 
in structures where frequent repairs entail interruption to 
business. 

The depth of water along the frontage is to be not less than 
twenty feet. From the granite wall will project piers, from 
three hundred to five hundred feet in length, and from sixty 
to one hundred feet wide, according to situation. The super- 
structures will be, for the most part, of timber, supported on 
iron, stone, or timber pillars, but having at the head of each 
pier a column of solid granite masonry the full width. It is 
stated that some of the piers will be constructed wholly of 
iron, and a limited number entirely of stone, 

The iron columns are to be hollow and six feet in diameter, 
so that men may enter them to work, while sinking them to 
their permanent foundation. Each pier will have three rows 
of these columns, which, when sunk to bed rock, will be 
filled with a concrete of stone and cement. The spaces be- 
tween the piers will be two hundred feet in width. The 
sewers are to be carried through under, and made to dis- 
charge their contents at the outer ends of the piers, so as not 
to fill up the slips. 

The completion of this work is not intended to be accom- 
plished at present, but it is designed to at once carry out the 
system from Grand street to East Fourteenth street, on the 
East River, which, it is stated, will give a pier length of 
twenty-one and one half miles, and will for a long time to 
come amply accommodate the commerce of the port. 

It seems to be the general opinion among those qualified 
to judge of the merits of this plan, that it is one of the best 
that could have been adopted, and it is estimated that the 
additional rents will pay the interest on the bonds to be 
issued, without advancing the rates at present demanded. 
The completion of this great work, and that of the East 
River suspension bridge, together with the removal of the 
Hell Gate obstructions, will render the East River famous for 
the engineering skill devoted to its improvement. 

There is, however, one point which the system proposed 
does not cover. It makes, so far as we can see, no provision 
even in anticipation of any disposal of sewage, other than its 
discharge into the river as now practiced. The results at- 
tained by several processes, particularly that known as vhe 
“A. B. C. process,” in which sewage is treated by the use of 
alum, blood, and clay, indicate that the time is coming when 
the discharged filth of cities will be used to restore fertility 
to impoverished lands instead of being allowed to poison the 
water about docks and piers. In constructing a work of such 
permanence as the one under consideration, it would have 
been wise to have anticipated the future employment of im- 
proved methods of treatment in such a way that their appli- 
cation would not entail expensive alterations. This could be 
done without increase of first cost to any noticeable extent. 


Ee 
DOCTORING IRON. 





The attempts made, from time to time, to obviate the pro- 
cess of puddling, in the manufacture of iron by doctoring, 
are, while they have some warrant in chemistry, still entire- 
ly empirical. The two principal substances sought to be re- 
moved—carbon and phosphorus—possess strong affinities, 
and form combinations in the metal, very difficult to break 
up. Their presence in undue quantity produces qualities in 
iron which unfit it for many purposes; and, practically, only 
oxygen, administered in large doses, has, as yet, been able to 
remove these undesirable elements. The introduction of 
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oxygen mixed with nitrogen, as in atmospheric air, is the es- 
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process. 
attract much attention, the oxygen was introduced in the 
nitrate of soda employed, the salt, being decomposed by the 
heat, yielding its oxygen to the crudities contained in the 
metal, and forming with them gases which passed off. In 
the Ellershausen process, oxygen is introduced in the oxide 
of iron employed in making the pig blooms. The Peters 
process, which, we understand, is soon to be put into practi- 
cal operation in Rhode Island, is a new way of introducing 
and controlling the admission of oxygen. 

Thus we find that oxygen is the giant of the chemistry of 
iron, This fact, however, isnot,and should not alone be, a 
bar to experiments with other materials, although the uni- 
form failure which has attended dosing with chemicals, is, 
tosay the least, discouraging. There would be more hope 
in this direction were our knowledge of iron more complete 
than itis. There is scarcely a field of industry more beset 
with difficulties and perplexities, than that of the iron man- 
ufacture. So manifold have the varieties of iron and steel 
become, that no one knows where to draw the line of dis- 
tinction between them, and the terms have become entirely 
too indefinite. There are so many things called steel, that 
no one knows where to say iron leaves off and steel begins. 

There are also mysterious reactions and physical changes, 
in the condition of these metals, yet unexplained, upon which 
more light must be shed hefore the use of chemicals, salts, 
ete., can be intelligently applied. 

To attempt to doctoriron is, then, to grope in the dark 
The attempts may add to our stock of knowledge, but there 
is little prospect of their revolutionizing the processes now 
employed. For this reason we accept with much allowance 
the glowing statements indulged in by some English journals, 
in regard to the Sherman process, and also that of a central 
New York paper, which now lies on our table, containing an 
enthusiastic encomium of what it calls the “‘ Bendell” iron, 
which, it states, is produced by dosing, the drugs and medi- 
cines employed being exceedingly cheap, but the names of 
which are not given, The sanguine author of the article in 
question regards the process as destined to revolutionize iron 
working throughout this country. We hope it may—but for 
the reasons above assigned, we doubt it. 

a oe 
MENTAL EMACIATION. 


A strange title,do you say? What new disease is this? 
Not by any means a new disease, dear reader, but one aston - 
ishingly prevalent. The number of men whose minds are 
weaker and smaller at forty or fifty, than when they were 
were twenty-five, is legion. Their bodies are sleek and 
plump, their purses, many of them, are fat; both have been 
well nourished; but their minds are in a feeble, emaciated 
condition, unable to cope with the great questions of this 
pre eminently advancing age. 

Engage them in conversation upon any topic involving 
much grasp of thought; propound to them any one of the 
great problems of vital importance to the human race; you 
shall see how their minds shrink from effort they are incap- 
able of performing; and how they fall back upon the sup- 
ports of old superstition and prejudice, and there find rest 
from the labor such questions involve. This general mental 
emaciation is one reason reforms move so slowly. The best 
and strongest minds are tugging at the mysteries of nature, 
and expending their energies in physical researches. Some 
intellectual giants are also grappl:ng with problems of social 
construction, political economy, and morals, but, as their 
teachings are directed mainly to the mentally emaciated, they 
make but little headway in correcting existing evils. Men, 
in the hot pursuit of wealth, which is the most absorbing of 
present human aims, neglect systematic thought, feed their 
minds upon little else than the sloppy pabulum of sensa- 
tional daily papers, and become mentally starved. How few 
there are that can safely think for themselves upon any 
subject not immediately related to their profession or calling! 
What millions might be counted, who might far beiter shut 
their eyes and accept without thought the conclusions of 
such men as Mill and Spencer than even to attempt to reach 
a conclusion or form a definite opinion from their own 
thinking! 

Talk with men engaged in professions which imply greater 
breadth of thought than ordinary business occupations, and 
how often you will hear the admission, that their habits of 
thought have unfitted them for correct thinking upon topics 
which require systematic thought, and strictly logical method ! 
Ask nine out of any ten, selected at random, what is their 
religious belief? and you will find that they either have none, 
or that they accept a creed they cannot comprehend or ex- 
plain. If they vote at general elections, they are guided by 
hastily formed opinions, for which they have never sought 
good and sufficient reason. Somebody’s plausible speech, 
or some half conceived principle of right or wrong, is enough 
to influence their action; and so they give their minds the 
rest they crave, and trust to luck that it will all come right 
in the end. Many are going on through life, similarly trust- 
ing that their future will all come out right—hoping that it 
will—which they call having faith; and when they suppose 
themselves to be trusting in God, they are simply trusting in 
luck. 

Hence it follows that sects and creeds multiply, charlatans 
prosper in politics, religion and medicine, and false teachers 
only find it necessary to assert, with show of authority and 
with simulation of knowledge, to win numerous disciples. 

The majority of men prefer to have other people think— 
or pretend to think forthem. Glittering generalities that 
either mean nothing, or mean falsehood, are accepted as 
formulas of action, and repeated as maxims for the guidance 








of individual conduct, If such a formula be attacked by 
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some bold critic who sees its hollowness, the masses who 
have accustomed themselves to blindly follow, cling to it, 
refusing to give up that which has saved them the labor of 
forming an independent opinion, and dreading the mental 
effort which the formation of new opinions, or the selection of 
another formula, would entail. 

So the world moves slowly in some respects, but it moves. 
There remains an immense amount of superstition, but day 
begins to dawn. People are not so easily led blindfold as 
they were a century ago, and the rights of individual con- 
science begin to assert themselves. 





em 
STEAM ON THE ERIE CANAL--ANS WERS TO QUERIES. 


We call attention to an able paper read by George Ed- 
ward Harding, C. E., before the Society of Arts,in London, 
May 10, of the present year. The paper is entitled “The 
Application of Steam to Canals,” and gives a great deal of 
practical information, useful to inventors at the present 
time. We shall publish it in parts. 

We also take the present occasion to answer a large num- 
ber of queries relative to the dimensions and models of 
canal boats. The largest boats are 96 feet long, 17 feet 8 
inches in width, and 9 feet in depth over all. Their greatest 
draft is 6 feet, as prescribed by law, and they will carry 240 
tuns of freight. 

The bridges are 11 feet from the water ; that is, this is the 
least distance allowed. The mean depth of the canal be- 
tween the bottom of the banks, is 7 feet. 

The model of the boats may be described as an oblong 
box with vertical sides, and having all the corners slightly 
rounded. To propel such a boat, when loaded, at a rate of 
three miles per hour, would require not less than sixteen 
horse-power, taking as a basis for the estimate, the fact that 
two horses now scarcely make more than a mile and one 
half per hour when the boats are loaded to full capacity, 
and that the resistance of fluids increases as the cubes of 
the velocities of bodies moving through them. 

From this it will be seen how visionary it is to suppose 
that any boat of this model can be propelled, when loaded, 
at five or six miles per hour, without reducing its freight 
carrying capacity more than can be allowed. To propel such 
a boat at five miles per hour would require a power of nearly 
seventy-five horses, not making the least allowance for waste 
of power, which always takes place in any method of steam 
propulsion. To propel it at six miles per hour, would re- 
quire one hundred and .wenty-eight horse-power. 

Another query, in which many are interested, is: what 
does the law, offering the prize, mean by the “ Belgian sys- 
tem” of propulsion? We will give an engraving of this 
plan in our next issue. Meanwhile we will say, that the 
plan is the invention of Baron Oscar de Mesnil and Max 
Eyeth, who patented their inventions in the United States, 
Feb. 9, 1866. 

It consists essentially of a rope, laid on the bottom of a 
canal, which is simultaneously wound on and off a drum, at- 
tached to the boat and turned by steam or other power. 

In answer to other inquiries, we give it as our opinion that 
the meaning of the last clause of the first section of the act 
authorizing the prize, excludes all use whatever of the banks, 
and confines the means of propulsion to the boat itself, and 
the propeller must be made to act either upon the water or 
the canal bottom. 

The commissioners have not held their first meeting, and 
have as yet no office in this city. As soon as they take action 
of any kind, our readers will be informed. The chairman of 
the Commission is General George B. McClelian, and his of- 
fice is at the Department of Docks, 348 Broadway, New York. 


re ——— 
PLOWING AND CULTIVATING BY STEAM. 


Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, is now 
on a tour in the South, and, in a recent letter to the above 
paper, describes a visit to a plantation fifty miles below New 
Orleans, where the manufacture of sugar is a specialty. The 
plantation, Magnolia Grove, is 3,000 acres in extent, and the 
owner, Mr. Effingham Lawrence, conducts all the operations 
on a large scale, and in an enterprising manner. One thou- 
gand acres are actually cultivated. Fowler’s plowing machin. 
ery is used, imported from England. The plows are drawn 
across the field by two thirty horse steam engines, provided 
with drums, on which the wire ropes that operate the plows 
are wound. One engine is placed on each side of the field, 
and the drums alternately wind and unwind the rope, draw- 
in~ the plows back and forth between the engines. 

- The ground,” writes Mr. Greeley, “was cane stubble, 
heavily ridged or hilled to counteract excess of moisture, 
with the ‘trash’ of last year’s crop lying between the rows, 
and constantly clogging and choking the plows, often requir- 
ing the machinery to be stopped in order to clear them. The 
subsoil—never disturbed till now—was a glutinous clay loam, 
compacted by sixty years treading of heavy mule teams, so 
wet that it came up unbroken, as if it were glue, and about 
as easy to pulverize as so much sole leather. So obstinate is 
it that Mr. Lawrence had reduced each gang of plows to two, 
lest his engines should be stalled, or his wire ropes broken. 
These two each cut a furrow sixteen inches wide, and fully 
two feet in average depth; had the surface been level, they 
would have averag..d twenty-six inches, They were drawn 
acrcss the field (576 feet) faster than most men would like to 


- walk. Three men were required to keep them in place, and 


clear them of the choking ‘trash,’ which I would have 
burned out of the way, though I, had I been planter, would 
have preferred to have it buried, as they buried it. Against 
all these impediments, each set of machinery was plowing 
from five to six acres per day—plowing them two feet deep, 
remember, and thus relieving them of the generally super- 
abundant moisture, as shallow plowing, or even ordinary sub- 
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soiling, never did and never can, Mr. Lawrence, upon land 
thus plowed, makes an average of 2,000 pounds per acre of 
sugar, where he formerly made but 800 pounds. And he 
regards himself as yet on the threshold of steam cultiva- 
tion. 

“And even this was not the best he had to show us, In 

other fields, perhaps half a mile distant, other machines 
were cultivating cane by steam. I believe the like of this 
has not yet been done elsewhere on earth. The rows of cane 
are fully seven feet apart; the plants now fully & foot in av- 
erage hight. A locomotive engine stands at either end of the 
field, moving forward or backward by a touch of the hand of 
the negro boy standing upon it and looking out for signals. 
The cultivator is composed of five or six ordinary horse cul- 
tivators, enlarged and fixed in a frame, whereof the half that 
that has just stirred the earth to a depth of two and a width 
of five feet is lifted clear of the ground on reaching the en- 
gine which draws it, while its counterpart is brought down 
to its work by the plow guider stepping upon it. At a sig- 
nal, the boy at the other end of the field, or ‘land,’ starts his 
engine, and begins to unwind his wire rope, and uncoil or 
pay out that of the drum beneath the opposite engine, pvll- 
ing the cultivators through the earth as they are guided 
nearer the row that they were kept further from as they 
passed in the opposite direction, Having thus thoroughly 
pulverized the space between two rows, by traversing it 
twice, the engines move forward to the next space and re- 
peat the operation; and so on till nightfall. Mr. Lawrence 
assured me that one such thorough working answers for the 
season; whereas, while tilled by mule power, every cane 
field required working six times per season, at intervals of 
fifteen days. A setof machinery and hands tills about twelve 
acres per day. I judge the cost of this day’s work, including 
fuel and wear of machinery, ranges from $25 to $30. This 
is far below the cost of repeated workings by mule power, 
while it is far more efficacious. The land plowed and tilled 
by steam is far dryer than the rest. Mr. Lawrence considers 
his thousand acres under tillage worth $100 per acre more 
than they would be but for steam culture. He will keep his 
two sets of plowing machinery at work, not only throughout 
each day, when the earth is not too sodden, but (by relay of 
hands) throughout each night also, when the moon serves. 
Steam tillage of growing crops, being a nicer, more critical 
operation, will be confined to daylight. 
“T close with an ayowal of my confident belief, that Mr. 
Effingham Lawrence has rendered an immense service to 
American agriculture, especially that of the Prairie States, 
by demonstrating the benefits not merely of steam plowing, 
but of subsequent steam tillage, and that the day is not re- 
mote wherein the ‘ barrens’ of Long Island and New Jersey, 
the rich intervales of the Connecticut and the Susquehanna, 
will be profitably plowed and tilled, to a depth of 24 to 30 
inches, by steam power, and that far larger and surer crops 
than those of the past will therefrom be realized.” 





> 
The Birmingham Gunmakers’ and Inventors’ Club. 
At the first general meeting of the Birmingham (England), 
Gunmakers’ and Inventors’ Club, the President, Mr. A. 
Wyley, delivered an address in which he reviewed the posi- 
tion held by gunmakers and other mechanics; noted the 
difficulties which beset the trade, and suggested means by 
which these might be alleviated or overcome. He said that 
“the manufacture of firearms at the present day, involves a 
wider range, if not a greater amount, of knowledge than any 
mechanical pursuit,if we except the more scientific manu- 
factures, such as those of optical, geodetical, and astronomi- 
cal instruments.” Referring to the drawbacks of the manu- 
facture of firearms, Mr. Wyley said that, “ First of all, the 
trade, especially the military branch of it, is, in its nature, 
exceedingly spasmodic and irregular; at one time utterly 
stagnant, at another in a perfect fever of activity. During 
the period of slackness, men take to other branches, some. 
times to totally different pursuits, When the trade suddenly 
revives (and the transition is always sudden) these men re- 
turn to their former posts, but, of course, not so efficient as 
if they had remained in it all along. This is one cause of 
the indifferent work that is always turned out when any sud- 
den demand arises.” The gunmaking trade had not taken 
the position in public estimation that it might occupy, and 
its leading men were ranked. far below civil and mechanical 
engineers. Many causes have contributed to this, but clear- 
ly one of the foremost is the utter want of unity or cohesion 
in the trade. In almost every case, the individual interests 
of its members seem the only motives of action (and even 
these interests are poorly understood), while those of the 
trade and of the public are totally disregarded. These 
causes have kept the masters in the gun trade at arms 
length from each other, and they naturally endeavor to 
to keep all those in any way dep ndent on them in the same 
state of isolation; and so it happens that no one knows or 
cares what his next neighbor is doing. Hence it is that 
blunders innumerable are made, costly experiments repeated 
over and over again, although the question, to solve which 
the experiments were made, may have beén settled years 
before. From this source arise endless multiplication of 
patterns, all sorts of useless bores of barrels, all sorts of 
rifling, and that inability to judge of the cost of manufacture 
of anything out of the usual course of their own experience 
which often leads masters to give unduly low estimates, 
these necessarily ending in screwed down prices and inferior 
work, If those engaged in the gun manufacture, were ani 

mated with a spirit of brotherhood—if they were to unite 
and co-operate, many great improvements would be effecte1 
by systematising the de.ails of the trade To bring about 
a closer union among the active members of the the trade, is 








the principal object of the Gunmakers’ and Inventor's Club. 
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The Wreck of the Saginaw---Mechanical Ingenu 
ity of a Shipwrecked Washingtonian. 

The following is from the Washington Morning Chronicle : 

When the Saginaw was wrecked on Ocean Island, last 
October, a boat saved from the wreck was started for Hono- 
luiu to seek aid to rescue the crew from that island. The 
boat foundered in the surf when near her destination and all 
of the crew perished save one, who told the tale of the Sagi- 
naw’s fate, and had relief sent to the shipwrecked crew. 
The length of time which elapsed before succor came, caused 
such apprehension in the minds of the sufferers on the Pacific 
Island, that they fitted out another boat to tempt the perilous 
navigation of nearly 1500 miles. This work on the boat 
went on well; but they had no sextant, the only one saved 
from the wreck having been taken in the other boat. Second 
Assistant Engineer Herschel Main, U. 8. N., of this city, who 
was among the shipwrecked, collected from the débris of the 
wreck cast ashore, a variety of materials, from which he con 
structed a sextant with such tools as he could improvise, and 
which has been tested and found accurate. 

Mr. Main exhibited considerable ingenuity in constructing 
an instrument so delicate and intricate under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and has given an additional proof by 
his achievement of the truth of the old adage that necessity 
is the mother of invention. 

The material used in the construction of the sextant consists 
of a piece of a steam gage, a piece of zinc, some small pieces 
of brass filed to suit the different portions of the in-trument, 
rivets made from any material found, and the mirrors ne- 
cessary, from such pieces of looking glass as were washed 
from the wreck. These last were set in frames of brass 
desk locks, and all the work was principally done with a 
pocket knife and rough tools made for the occasion. 

This instrument is now in the possession of Mr. King, 
chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the Navy De- 
partment, and can be seen by all who take an interest in a 
curiosity which exhibits such skill and mechanical ingenuity 
as is rarely found under such difficulties, 

There happened to be no necessity for a practical test of 
the instrument, for by the time it was completed and 
second boat ready to start, relief arrived and the shipwrecked 
men were rescued from the island and conveyed to Honolulu. 
The instrument, however, as above stated, has been tested 
by navy officers and found accurate. 





OT or 
The Decomposition of White Light, 

Mr. Lewis Rutherford, of New York, so well known for his 
magnificent stellar, lunar, and solar photographs, was in Lon- 
don a few weeks ago, and brought with him a psepared piece 
of glass which would produce a diffraction spectrum. A dif- 
fraction spectrum is produced, without the use of prisms, 
simply by the aid of a glass plate, which contains a great 
number of fine parallel lines ruled with a diamond upon one 
of its surfaces. These lines should be ;,/;,th of an inch 
apart, and extend over a surface about two inches square 
There is a great degradation of the light when it is drawn 





out in this way into a spectrum, but the spectrum is a very 
pure one. 

The ruled glass plate is technically called “a grating,” 
and a number of spectra are produced on each side of the 
glass plate, any one of which spectra may be viewed by a 
telescope of low power placed in the right position. By 
means of the grating prepared by Mr. Rutherford, about 
eight spectra could be seen, and the whole arrangement was 
exhibited at the last soirée given by General Sabine to the 
Royal Society. 

The great difficulty in preparing these gratings consists in 
ruling the lines with sufficient accuracy, it having been found 
that an error of 55,4559 is sufficient to render them inappli- 
cable for purposes of scientific research. The spectrum is 
exceedingly faint as compared with that obtained by the use 
of prisms; but in scientific researches it presents the great 
advantage that any spectrum obtained by the diffraction 
plate will bear direct comparison with another spectrum pro- 
duced by any other diffraction pla‘e, even though the plates 
may have been made of different glass, prepared in a differ- 
ent manner, and the number of spaces between the lines on 
the glass of different widths. 

There are other advantages appertaining to this little- 
known method of producing a spectrum. It is not liable to 
the difficulties produced by what is known as the “ irration- 
ality” of the ordinary spectrum. This irrationality, as it is 
called, is caused by the property, possessed by different kinds 
of glass, of acting specially on different rays of light. For 
instance, the very densest flint glass, when compared with 
crown glass, draws out the blue and violet rays of the spectrum 
more than the red. A bisulphide of carbon prism ex 
erts a still more marked influence of the same kind. Incon- 
sequence of the impartiality (for so it may be called) of the 
glass gratings upon the rays, a remarkable spectrum is pro- 
duced, very unlike the one with which the public are familiar ; 
for in the diffraction spectrum, the yellow rays are in the 
middle of the spectrum, instead of near one end. They are 
midway between the extreme red and blue.— William H. 
Harrison, in the British Journal of Photography. 

taint A heads Lita 


Ikon telegiaph poles are being introduced into Switzer- 
land with great success. They have also been placed on 
350 miles of Swiss railways It is predicted that in Ger- 
many, where iron is cheap, that it will be substituted for 
wooden poles on all the lines. We would suggest that iron 
poles be substituted, in our cities, for the cumbrous and 
unsightly ones which meet the eye in every direction. They 
may be made light and artistic, and besides they will endure 
so much longer than wood as to render them economical in 
the end. President Orton, of the Western Union Telegraph 





Company, will, we trust, take the matter into consideration 
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Optical Appearance of Cut Lines in Glass. 
The use of high powers in delicate investigations renders 
it necessary that the microscopist should study the character 
of appearances which arise from optical laws, and which 
can only be rightly interpreted by referring them to forms 
and structures to which they bear no real or exact resem- 
blance. A short time since, the writer called atten- 
tion to the deceptive nature of the appearances presented 
by the fine cracks in silica films; and further observations 
show that if the finest or narrowest of such marks are select 
ed for examination, the chances of obtaining perfect illusion 
are increased by the amount of magnification and the per- 
fection of the objectives employed. Delicate interference 
bands, pseudo-beading, etc., look more real with well corrected 
object glasses than with bad; and careful illumination will 
often add to the structural aspect of mere optical effects. The 
edges of silica cracks differ from edges of minute furrows cut 
in glass, being smooth instead of jagged. The latter as well 
as the former are well worth study. Preparatory to examin- 
ing such furrows as are cut with diamonds in glags for micro 
meters or diffraction gratings, it is well to notice the edges of 
thin glass cut for slide covers. If half a dozen or more thin 
glass squares are held close together, and viewed, edges up- 
ward, as transparent objects, a variety of curious optical 
effects will be seen, arising from interfering reflections and 
refractions, The examination should begin with an inch or 
two thirds, after which half inch, and quarter or one fifth 
will be advantageously employed. It is easy to focus parts 
of the glasses’ edges, so as to show their true form; but por- 
tions a little in or out of focus will show beads, appearances 
like columns of Egyptian architecture, etc. Most of these 
optical appearances are sufficiently hazy or confused to give 
warning of their true nature; but generally some will be 
found so sharp and clear that, if viewed separately, they may 
easily mislead a practised observer. In making these ex- 
periments, it is best to have handy a box containing at least 
,several dozens of the thin glasses, as some sets will prove 
much more interesting than others. They should be viewed 
with their edges parallel to the plane of the objective, and 
also at various angles. The corners of the squares should 
also be looked at. 

Lines cut in glass for micrometers or diffraction gratings 
are usually filled up with finely divided black lead, and the 
same material has been employed in the writings and patterns 
made with the Peter’s machine. This substance of course 
modifies the appearances. To see them in the simpler form, 
recourse was had to Mr. Ackland (Horne and Thornthwaite), 
who ruled several sets of fine lines, each on glass slides, at 
varying distances 1—2000”, 1—3000”, and 1—4000”, and 
mounted them with Canada balsam, so that they could be 
safely used with immersion lenses. One set was not covered 
or niounted in any way. 

Those who have examined very minute writing done by 
the late Mr. Farrants with the Peter’s machine will be aware 
that even when a very fine diamond point is used, the incision 
partakes more of the character of a scratch than of a clean 
cut. It seems impossible to cut glass with a smooth, clear 
edge, such as certain metals readily give with a sharp tool. 
A line cut in glass is thus a furrow, more or less rough at 
the bottom and sides, and when viewed correctly under the 
microscope, has the appearance of a narrow depression less 
transparent than the adjacent spaces. It is difficult to get a 
really correct view. Even under favorable circumstances of 
illumination and correction, the edges of a cut are apt to ap- 
pear as two raised lines. 

Many instructive optical appearances, which might bewil- 
der the observer if the character of the object were not 
known, may be easily produced, as the following notes will 
show. The observations are made with Powell and Lealand’s 
immersion one eighth and Ross’s four tenths, condenser aper- 
ture 109°. Using central stop, A, and varying inclinations of 
mirror. Paraffin lamp. (ia) Cuts as rounded bands; in- 
terspaces flattish furrows. The bands illuminated on right 
side, shaded on left. Tint of lightest part of furrows bluish. 
(2a) Flattish bands and rounded furrows, the former slightly 
shaded on left; tint of shading bluish. (3a) Oblique rounded 
furrows with narrow blue ridges; broadish bands with nar- 
rower elevated bands up their centers, light on right side, 
shaded deeply down the furrowed side on left. 

Same condenser 109°, two radial slots forming obtuse 
angle. Angle of mirror varying. (1b) Broad, flat spaces, 
narrow, shaded, and elevated ridges. (2b) Ridges four times 
as wide as No. 1, with rounded tops. (3b) Narrowish grooves, 
something like actual object. (4b) False ridges, puzzling to 
count and hallow. 

Same condenser 109°, two rectangular radial slots. Angle 
of mirror varied. (ic) Half round hollows, with rod-like 
ridges in the middle; rounded interspace elevations some- 
what lower than ridges and between them. (2c) Narrower 
ridges; nearly flat spaces. (3c) Appearance of additional 
ridges, strongly shaded on left. (4c) Narrow ridges, shaded 
on right; flattish spaces, and low ridges, with narrower 
shelving shade spaces down to ridges, etc., etc. 

Same condenser, 109°; one radial slot which was rotated 
to various angles, Angle of mirror varied. (1d) Each cut 
made into a flattish space, with two narrow raised edges, 
shaded on left. (2d) Cuts made into flattish, ribbon-like ele- 
vations, with raised edges. (8d) Interspaces raised, with 
rounded edges; cuts made to look flattish, and at lower level. 
(4d) Appearance of additional and imperfect ridges. (5d) 
Series of imbricated and shaded bands. 

In the lines cut by Mr. Ackland no attempt was made to 
produce the narrowest possible furrows. The width of fur- 
rows found practically convenient for micrometers was only 
slightly deviated from, as some cuts were a little deeper than 
others, and thus caused the wedge-shaped diamond point to 
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open the furrows a little wider. The interspaces of the nar- 
rowest were much wider than the cuts. It is obvious that a 
cut wide enough to be distinctly seen, under given magni- 
fication, will present to view two linear edges, and thus be 
reckoned as two lines, if its true chacacter be not considered. 

Cuts very close together may, if the cohesion of the glass 
and the perfection of the cutting tool permit, be wider than 
their interspaces. 

It will be seen that in the preceding statements only one 
instance is mentioned of appearances agreeing tolerably well 
with the real facts. It must not be inferred from this that 
it is not easy to exhibit moderately fine cuts correctly, or 
very nearly so. The object of this paper was to select a 
number of appearances all looking as if they might corre- 
respond with the facts, and all differing more or less from 
them. 

Those who study the most vexatious diatoms or Nobert’s 
test lines must, it appears to the writer, not only take into 
account what they do se , but what they ought to see, pro- 
vided the object has a certain definite structure, and certain 
powers of producing optical images under given conditions. 
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ON A NEW CONNECTION FOR THE INDUCTION COIL. 
By Prof. Edwin J. Houston, in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


The following experiments were made at the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, with a view of increasing the quan- 
tity of the spark of the induction coil wi-hout greatly di- 
minishing its length. The instrument used was made by 
Ritchie, of Boston, and will throw the spark six inches in 
free air. 

One of the poles or ends of the secondary wire was con- 
nected with the earth by a copper wire, attached to a gas 
pipe. The other pole was connected with a wire, which rest- 
ed on a large lecture table holding the coil. On turning the 
break piece, the electricity, instead of being lost by passing 
along the wires to the earth, jumped from the pole connect- 
ed with the table to that connected with the earth. The 
thickness of the spark was greatly increased, its length 
diminished, and its color changed to a silvery white, as 
when a Leyden jar is placed in the path of the discharge. 

While the electricity is flowing between the points, long 
sparks may be drawn from any part of the table, or from 
any metallic article within eight or nine feet of the coil. On 
one occasion, the gas was ligh-ed by a spark drawn from the 
finger of a person standing on the floor. The gas pipe being 
in almost perfect confection with the earth, the spark must 
have been given to it from the body of the person. 

On another occasion, one wire was attached to the gas pipe, 
as before, and the other to a stove, whose pipe connects with 
that of another stove in an adjoining room. The thickness 
of the spark was greatly increased. Sparks were drawn 
from the distant stove, and even from a small steam engine, 
which latter was fully thirty feet from the coil. In all the 
experiments it was found necessary to insulate the handle of 
the break piece, asa slight shock was experienced at every 
break. The poles being kept at a distance from each other 
less than the insulating power of the coil, six inches, no dan- 
ger of injuring the instrument was apprehended. In one in- 
stance sparks were drawn, in a room underneath the adjoin- 
ing room, from a wire which connected with the table on 
which the coil rested. 

These facts showing great loss of the electricity, but indi- 
cating the need for a large conductor, probably to allow the 
rapid discharge of the secondary wire, a large insulated con- 
ductor was extemporized, by placing some old tin stills and 
percolators on large glass jars. On connecting one of the 
poles with this conductor, and the other with the gas pipe, 
the quantity of the spark was increased, though there was 
reason to believe that, with a larger conductor, better results 
would have been obtained. The conductor was then divided 
into two, of about equal size, which were connected with the 
poles. The quantity of the spark was increased, with, how- 
ever, great diminution in the length. By successively di- 
minishing the size of one of the conductors, and increasing 
that of the other, the length of the spark was increased, 
without any sensible diminution in its quantity, until, when 
one of the conductors was less than one square foot in sur- 
face, a fine quantity spark of about five inches was ob- 
tained. 

It will be noticed that this connection is somewhat similar 
to that used in the common cylinder or plate mechine, in 
which one of the conductors, generally the negative, is con- 
nected with the earth, and the quantity of the electricity 
thereby increased. 

In all the experiments in which one pole was in partial 
connection with the earth, as when it rested on the table, the 
loss of electricity must have been very great, for several gas 
and water pipes were in connection with the table. If, then, 
the table merely serves as an imperfectly insulated conductor, 
which allows the rapid induction of electricity in the seconda- 
ry wire by its rapid discharge, and thereby, notwithstanding 
the loss, gives so great an increase in the quantity of the 
spark, it would seem that if, instead of the table, an insulated 
cqnductor of very large surface were used,a much greater 
increase in quantity would be obtained. 

It would seem from the above experiments, that the maxi- 


mum increase will be obtained when one of the poles is con- | fo 


nected with an insulated conductor, say several hundred 
square feet in surface, and the other with the earth. 





Cultivatien of Bice, 

In preparing the land for rice, the ground is cleared, em- 
banked and ditched in a thorough manner, and is often laid 
out into independent fields, so that a certain number of hands 
can complete any one operation connected with the culture 
of the rice, in a single day. The ditches are often five feet 





wide, and as many deep, and the main one is sometimes large 
enough to be used as a canal in boating the rice in large flats, 
from the fields to the place of stacking. The land is plowed 
or dug over with the hoe early in the winter, and is kept 


under water during the warm changes in the weather. In 
March, the ground is left to dry, and made ready for the 
seeds. Trenches for the same are run at right angles with 
the drains from thirteen to fifteen inches apart, with a four 
inch trenching hoe. From April till the middle of May, the 
seed is scattered in these trenches at the rate of about two 
and a half bushels to the acre. The seed is sown lightly 
covered with the soil, and the plan has been to let in the 
water upon the land for several days after the seed is put 
in, or until it sprouts. Latterly it is considered better to 
stir the seed in clayey water the day before sowing, as the 
clay adheres to the seed so that’it remains in the trenches 
when the water is let on, if not covered by the soil. After 
the water stands from four to six days on the sprouts, it is 
let off, and when the plants are about five weeks old, the first 
hoeing takes place. The plants are again hocd in ten days, 
and then the “long water” is put on for two weeks, at first 
deep for four days, afterwards gradually diminishing the 
depth of water. Aftertwomore hoeings, the joint appears in 
the plant, and the “ joint water” is let on to remain a few 





days before the grain is ready to be cut with the sickle. 

Rice grows much like wheat, with stalks from four to six 
feet high. It is closer jointed than wheat, with leaves re- 
sembling those of the leek, and the seed is inclosed in a 
rough, yellow looking husk. The average yield on the low 
land is about forty bushels to the acre, a bushel weighing 
usually forty-five pounds. 

South Carolina is the most successful rice growing State 
in the Union, and her rice commands the highest prices in 
market. It is said that the seed was first introduced into the 
State accidentally, from a Madagascar vessel that put into 
Charleston in 1694 

It was formerly customary for the planters to have their 
slaves separate the rice from the outside husk by pounding 
in small hand mortars. Each male hand had his task al- 
lotted him, of pounding three pecks before breakfast, and the 
same amount after the day’s work was over in the field. It 
is now done by machinery at the rice mill. The mill is pro- 
vided with long upright wooden pestles, which pound the 
rice a certain number of strokes in long wooden mortars. 
After undergoing this process the rice is cleaned and then 
passed over wire sieves, so arranged that the small and brok- 
en grain falls through the fiue meshes in the sieve, the large 
and perfect grain through the larger ones. In this way the 
various grades of rice are assorted for market. 

a 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES. 


In almost every newspaper one takes up, the eye meets a 
very artistic engraving of a mattress, fabricated in wire, and, 
accompanying it, an advertisement of the Woven Wire Mat. 
tress Company, Geo. C. Perkins, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

In the ScrenTIFIC AMERICAN abvut a year and a half ago, 
when the manufacture of these mattresses was in itsinfancy, 
and before some of the improvements since added were made, 
we published an engraving of the article, which elicited con- 
siderable inquiry from managers of hospitals and other pub- 
lic institutions, in various parts of the United States, and 
from some of the warmer countries in Middle and South 
America. 

From the time of the fall exhibition of the American In- 
stitute of 1869, when the energetic secretary of the company 
first exhibited them, the wire mattress has beeh gaining 
favor with the public, until it is now on sale in nearly 
all cities and large towns in the United States. 

The company, we learn, is turning out several hundred 
beds a week, and the demand for hospitals, steamships, 
and private use is constantly increasing. 

The mattresses are durable, cool for warm weather, com 
fortable to lie upon, and insects avoid them, 

—— ee 

A MANUFACTURER of Easthampton has offered an endow- 
ment of $500,000 to Amherst College, on condition of the 
name being changed to “ Williston University.” 

_ nD Poa 

A RAILROAD of 30 inch gage, 11 miles in length, is to be 

constructed in Green county,Tenn. It will cost $20,000 only 











PATENT OFFICE DECISION. 


Bory Moule and James Bannehr—Appeai Braminer-in- Chief. 
March 31, and 


, & Moule James 
Bannehr. for letters Sor Improvements in Piosets Applicants 
have invented, and in their specification have described, a particular form 
of mechanism adapted to the earth closet, and which, ie new, will entitle 
them to a patent. The claims set up are in the otoweng lengenge: 

1. Phe application of drs and powdered earth, in closets and commodes, to 
the excrementitious matters deposited therein. 

2. In combination with an excrement chamber and a hopper, or other re- 
ceptacle, for deodorizing material, a charger or distributer, located between 
them, and adapted to discharge portions of the contents of the deodorent 
receptacle into the excrement chamber In the manner set forth. 

3. In binati withac de or closet, in which there is a means 
provided for deodorizing the excrement, a means for mixing the discharged 
mass, substantially as set forth. 

In conformity with the current practice of the Office, as grounded upon 
the decision in ex Charles Rubens & Co. (Commissioner's Decisions, 
1869 107). the concluding words of the second and third claims should be ig- 
nored in considering the noveity of what is therein claime; and in fact ap- 

licants’ attorney has based his whole argament anon the supposition that 

ese words are mere surplusage, and are nbdt to regard nh anywise 
limiting the scope of the ciaims. I[t will thus be seen that epplicants 
confine themselves to the mechanism dercribed, and of which they are 
doubtless original, and perhaps the first inventors, but are seeking to secure 
claims in their nature calculated to lay under contribution every existing 
rm of the useful invention to which their mechanical improvement relates. 
The English patent grduted to these same parties upon the invention now 
offered for an American patent bears date May 28, 1860. 

All the references, then, which are cited by the examiner of a later 
date than the date of the English patent are manifestly insufficient, since 
they neither disprove the novelty of the invention nor establish a public 
use in the United States for more than two years prior to the pend- 
ing application. At the time when they were given, May 2%, 1870, they 
were pertinent, as tending to establish the fact of common and public use 
in the United states price to the apgicnticn ; but the legislation of 1870 so 
far changed the law in this regard that public use in the United States for a 
leas time than two years prior to an application upon an invention pre- 
viously patented in a foreign country, cannot constitute a bar to the grant 
ofa oy here; and by the second proviso of section 111, of the act o July 
4, , the applicants are entitled to the benefit of th 8 more liberal yoy 
n. Going k, however, to the English patent of No. 123,508, of 
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1849, there are found, minutely described, various forms of commodes, port- 











able and otherwise, nosing mechanical devices for applying a disinfectant 
the fecal substances deposited therein. By the arrangement of +4 
shown in . 6 and 7, the deodorizing compound in the form of a powder is 
placed in a hopper. and from this it is taken in determinate uantities, as 
needed, and thrown into the receptacle provided below for holding the ex- 
ereta. ‘Different devices are shown for effecting the discharge of the disin- 
fectants from the soups into the general receptacle, but the location o 
them all is between the two. The reference is so complete an answer to the 
second claim of the pending application that the wonder is that the claim 








should ever have been carried beyond the first rejection by the primary ex- 


aminer. 

As to the first claim, it is to be ed that des were not new 
at the time when the invention of the present gy was made, as is to be 
seen by reference to the Legras patent; that it was a part of the plan of 
rior laventors to employ in their commodes any disinfectants which might 
suited to the  ogh cope as is also to be seen by reference to the same pat- 
ent; and that the disinfectant properties of earth were previously well 
known, as is abundantly shown in “Ure’s Dictionary,” vol. 2, p. 29, cited b 
the examiner, as also in the twenty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, to whic 
reference is made by the examiners-in-chief. 





Under such circumstances 


there certainly can be no foundation for the claim which applicants now as- 
sert. To apply this well known disinfectant to an old purpose, and in so 
doing to employ an old apparatus specially designed the ap- 
lication of any disinfectant to the same pore, contains no element of 
nvention. Applicants lay great stress upon the fact that they bring the 
earth into a and powdered condities Beit to its use, of the advantage 
of which they claim that they were tne firSt discoverers. in this, too, they 
mistake. e whole inference from the passage referred to in “ Ure’s Dic- 
tionary” that the deodorizi Var of earth depend upon its 
dryness and its porosity, or, which is the same thing, its fineness. From 
the note upon page 154 of the ‘‘Balletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour 
l’Industrie Nationale, 1848,” it appears also that earth has been artificially 
dried in farnaces in order to pe t its action as a disinfectant. The claim 
must be rejected. 

The third claim relates to a stirrer or mixer, placed in the receiving cham- 
ber of the commode, and moved by any appropriate means, for the pospese 
of thoroughly mixing the earth with the other contents of the chamber. 
There is no evidence to show that the applicants were not the first to con- 
ceive of the advantage of thus mixing the contents of the general recepta- 
cle, and the first to invent a mmochaulam therefor. The idea once reduced 
to practice, it is plain that various forms of mechanism might be found use- 
ful for this pespese. It would seem, therefore, that the protection afforded to 
the inventors should not be confined to the specific device shown, since their 
real invention , not so much in this particular device, as in the dis- 
covery that any device mechanically capable of performing the work can 
be advantageously applied in the direction indicated. With proper amend- 
ments of the body of the specification, and the abandonment of the first and 
copens < claims, no good reason appears why the last claim should not be 


allow 
‘As the case now stands, however, the decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is confirmed, and the application re d. 
DUNCAN, Acting Commissioner. 
—_eee EERE 








The Largest Newspaper Mail 
Which goes to any firm in this country, is received by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
the New York Advertising Agents. Their place of business is at No. 40 Park 


Row, New York. 
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The Charge for Insertion under this head is One Dollar a Line. If the Notices 
exceed Four Lines. One Doar and a Haif per Line will be charged. 











The paper that meets the eye of manufacturers throughout 
the United States—Boston Bulletin, $4 00 ayear. Advertisements 17c. a line. 


For the best, purest, and most economical Machinery Oils, of 
all kinds, send to Oil House of Chard & Howe, 134 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
We will pay more money for Brass Turnings, old Brass, Copper, 


Lead, and Zinc than any other establishment. Consignments, large or 
small, solicited from all parts of the United States. Du Plaine & Reeves, 


760 8S. Broad st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The best Anti-Friction Metal is made by the Tubal Smelting 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Buy it and prove it. 

The undersigned, patentee of a valuable improvement in 
Window Sash Attachments, is desirous of making arrangements for the 
manufacture thereof, by parties who have good facilities. Freeman Brady, 
dr., Washington, Pa. 

John A. Sears, Rockford, Corsa County, Ala., has for sale 80 
Beaver Hides. He wishes a receipt for baiting Beavers. ; 

Railroad Companies. reach all trustworthy contractors by ad- 
vertising in the RarLroap GAZETTE. 

Machinists’ Grindstenes, J. E. Mitchell, Philadelphia. 

Face Grindstones, for Nail Cutters. Mitchell, Philadelphia. 

Craigleith, for Glass Cutters. Mitchell, Philadelphia. 


Soap Stone Packing, in large or small quantities. Grenee, 
Tweed & Co., 18 Park Place. 

Walrus Leather, for polishing silver or plated ware. Greene, 
Tweed & Co., 18 Park Place. 

Wanted.—Iron Planer, new or secondhand; bed short, and 
over ® in. wide. Send prices and cuts to Trevor & Co., Lockport, N.Y. 

Wanted.—New or secondhand Carwheel Borer, Axle Lathe, 
double head preferred; Wheel Press and Centering Lathe. Address, with 
description, maker’s name, and price, Michigan Car Co., Detroit. 

Best Cement Water and Drain Pipe Machinery. Works by 
hand, horse, water, or steam power! State and County Rights for sale. 
J.W. Stockwell & Co., Nos. 23 and 163 Danforth st., Portland, Me. 

Railroad Bonds.—Whether you wish to buy or sell, write to 
Charlies W. Hassler, 7 Wall street, New York. 

Cotton Machinery for sale. See advertisement. Also, a three- 
story Brick Mill. R. H. Norris, Paterson, N.J. 

Manufacturers of Fire Engines (hand or steam) and Hose, 
please send circulars, with prices, etc., to J. P. Hale, Mayor, Charleston, 
Kanawha C. H., West Va. 

Engine Lathe wanted, about 30 inch swing, 12 feet bed, in good 
order. Pratt & Co., 87 Chambers st., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Philadelphia Scientific Mechanics’ Circle will answer any 
mechanical question for 25 cts. Address as above, 125 N. 7th st., Philadelphia. 

Electrical Instruments, Models, etc., made to order, and Gear 
Wheels and Pinions cut, by W. Hockhausen, 113 Nassau st., Room 10, N.Y. 


Peck’s Patent Drop Press. Milo Peck & Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Millstone Dressing Diamond Machine—Simple, effective, du- 


rable. For description of the above see Scientific American, Nov. 2th, 
1868. Also, Giazier’s Diamonds. John Dickinson, 64 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Experimental Machinery and Models, all sizes of Turned Shaft- 
ing, Paper Box, Paper Collar, and Bosom Piaiting Machines, Self-operat- 
ing Spinning Jack Attach ts. W.H.Tolhurst, Machine Shop, Troy, N. Y. 


Best Scales,—Fair Prices. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Steam Watch Case Manufactory, J. C. Dueber, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Every style of case on hand, and made to special order. 

Agents Wanted—on a new plan—to sell a patent Collar Stud. 
Send for Circular. 8. BE. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 

L. & J. W. Feuchtwanger, Chemists, 55 Cedar st., New York, 
manufactarers of Silicates of Soda and Potash, and Soluble Glass, 

For Hydraulic Jacks, Punches, or Presses, write for circular 
to E. Lyon, 470 Grand st., New York. 

A. G. Bissell & Co. manufacture packing boxes in shooks at 
Kast Saginaw, Mich. 


For mining, wrecking, pumping, drainage, and irrigating maj 


chinery, see advertisement of Andrews’ Patents in another column. 
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Wanted.—A responsible dealer in every town in the United 
States, to sell ‘The Tanite Co.’s” Emery Wheels and Emery Grinders, 
Extra inducements from May Ist. Send for terms to “The Tanite Co.,” 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

The new Stem Winding (and Stem Setting) Movements of E. 

Howard & Co., Boston, are acknowledged to be, in all respects, the most 

desirable Stem Winding Watch yet offered, either of European or Ameri- 

can manufacture. Office, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Belting that is Belting —Always send for the Best Philadel- 

phia Oak-Tanned, to C. W. Arny, Manufacturer, 301 Cherry st., Phil’a. 

Send your address to Howard & Co., No, 865 Broadway, New 

York, and by return mail you will receive their Descriptive Price List of 

Waltham Watches. All prices redaced since February ist. 

Ashcroft’s Low Water Detector, $15; thousands in use; can be 

applied tor less than $1. Names of corporations having thirty in use can 

be given. Send orcircular. E. H. Ashcroft, Boston, Mass. 

To Cotton Pressers, Storage Men, and Freighters.—35-horse 

Engine and Boiler, with two Hydraulic Cotton Presses, capable of press- 

ing %5 bales an hour. Machinery first class. Price extremelylow. Wm. 

D. Andrews & Bro., 414 Water st. New York. 


Tin Presses & Hardware Drills. Ferracute Works,Bridgton,N.J. 


Brown’s Coalyard Quarry & Contractors’ Apparatus for hoisting 
and conveying material by iron cable. W.D.Andrews & Bro,414 Water st.,N.Y. 


American Boiler Powder Co., P. O. Box 315, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carpenters wanted—$10 per day—to sell the Burglar Proof 
Sash Lock. Address G. 8. Lacey, 27 Park Row, New York. 

Improved Foot Lathes, Hand Planers, etc. Many a reader of 
this paper has one of them. Sellingin all parts or the country, Canada, 

Europe, etc. Catalogue free. N. H. Baldwin, Laconia, N. H. 

Twelve-horse Engine and Boiler, Paint Grinding Machinery 
Feed Pumps, two Martin Boilers, suitable for Fish Factory. Wm. D. An- 
drews & Bro., 414 Water st., New York. 

Cold Rolled-Shafting,piston rods,pump rods,Collins pat.double 
compression couplings, manufactured by Jones & Laughlins,Pittsburgh,Pa. 

For Solid Wrought-iron Beams, etc., see advertisement. Ad- 
dress Union lron Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa., for lithograph, etc. 

The Merriman Bolt Cutter—the best made. Send for circu- 
lars. H. B. Brown & Co., 25 Whitney ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Glynn’s Anti-Incrustator for Steam Boilers—The only reliable 
preventive. No foaming, and does not attack metals of boilers. Price % 
cents perlb. C. D. Fredricks, 587 Broadway, New York. 

For Fruit-Can Tools,Presses,Dies for all Metals, apply to Bliss 
& Williams, successor to May & Bliss, 118, 120, and 122 Plymouth st., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Send for catalogue 

Fresses, Dies, and Tinners’ Tools. Conor & Mays, late Mays & 
Bliss, 4 to 8 Water st., opposite Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Taft’s Portable Hot Air, Vapor and Shower Bathing Apparatus. 

Address Portable Bath Co., Sag Harbor, N.Y. (Send for Circular.) 

Winans’ Boiler Powder.—15 years’ practical use proves this 

a cheap, efficient, safe prevention of Iocrustations. 11 Wall st., New York. 

To Ascertain where there will be ademand for new machinery 

or manufacturers’ supplies read Boston Commercial Bulletin’s Manufactur- 

ing News of the United States. Terms $4 00 ayear. 
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Queries. 


( We present herewith a series of inquiries embracing a variety of topics of 
greater or less general interest. The questions are simple, it is true, but we 
prefer to elicit practical answers from our readers.) 











1,—EXPLANATION WANTED.—I am running an engine 
lathe, twenty-four inch swing; and a short time ago, tried to bore a pair of 
sixteen inch cylinders, and could not do it, as the gearing gave way at every 
trial. I first used wood (as “ steadies” in my boring head, using a 4% bor- 

ing bar of wrought iron) ; and thinking the wood created too much friction, 
I took them out and took a single cut (not over one sixteenth cut), and still 
the lathe would not drive it, and I finally had to give it up. I substituted a 
brass pinion for one gear, and lost a tooth out of it. The lathe is all right 
again, and today I am turning off a twenty-four inch pulley (using the same 
gears on the lathe). Now, it seems to me that the lathe should have more 
to do (the cuts being equal) in turning off a twenty-four inch pulley than in 
boring a sixteen inch hole. Willsome one explain why it requires more 
power for the bore than the pulley ?—K. 


2.— ELECTROPLATING.— How can I prepare Britannia 
metal, tin, and ordinary soft solder,so that they can be electroplated or 
gilt in a cyanide solution ? I cannot get the information from Smee or Na- 
pier, but have no doubt that some of your readers can readily describe the 
desired process.—J. F. 


8.—IcE Boat.—Will some one tell me the dimensions of 
an ice boat which would carry two medium sized persons ?—C, S. M. K. 


4.—Frxine Leap Penct, Marxs.—I would like a ready 
way of fixing lead pencil marks to paper.—J. H. R. 


5.—JAPANNING.—I wish a recipe for making and using 
the quickest baking and best Japan.—B. B. C. 


6.—MALLEABLE IRnon.—Will some one give me practical 
information how to make malleable cast iron? Or, are there any works ex- 
plaining the theory ?—E. D. P. 


7.—SPECTROSCOPE.—I have a hollow glass prism, filled 
with bisulphide of carbon, two inches on each face. I would like to know 
what the width and depth of the slit should be, through which the light first 
passes, what should be the diameter and focal length of the lens in the first 
tube, and what distance should it be placed from the prism? Also, what 
power should the telescope be for viewing the spectrum formed, and of 
what lenses should it be made ?—M. T. 


8.—MUCILAGE AND INK.—Will some of your readers give 
me a formula for making mucilage, such as sold by stationers, and also a for. 
mula for a good, cheap, black copying ink ?—A. 8. 


9—CuEaP LaTHE.—I would like practical directions for 
constructing, at the least possible expense, a light lathe of about eight inches 
swing; a8 great accuracy is not essential, metal need be employed onl 
where absolutely necessary, as for spindles, bearings, centers, etc. Swaine 
directions, giving dimensions and all other details, would ne doubt be wel- 
come to many an amateur mechanic who cannot afford to buy even a chea 
— but would at once go in for one if he could only make it himeelt.— 

10.—NICcKEL PLATING.—I wish plain practical directions 
and formula for nickel plating ?—T. D. T. 

11.—Dyetne Corton BLAck.—I want to dye soft cotton 
black, and have no steam. Can I do it and get a good color without 


steam, and would it be better to use aniline black, or the usual dye stuffs ?— 
H. W. 





12,—GILDING ON GLASs,—What is the size used for gild 
ing on glass ?—M. 








with the addition of one more convex lens of one inch diameter 1 cannot 
make a terrestrial telescope from the directions given in No. 18, by A. W. 
G., of Mich. ; and will it change the power? I also wish to know the mean- 
ing of tracing the horoscope, and how it is done.—E. T. 

14—EmERY WHEEL.—Can any reader of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN tell me how to make solid emery wheels that will not gum nor 
chip ?—T. W. B, 

15.—OvERSHOT WHEEL.—I wish a rule, simple and practi- 
cal, for calculating the power of overshot water wheels, and the means of 
determining with accuracy the power of water in a flowing stream.—T. 
W. B. 

16.—SPEED oF CrrcuLAR SAw.—lI want a rule for deter- 
mining the number of revolutions a circular slitting saw, of any given size 
should make per minute.—T. W. B. 


17.—REFINING GOLD,—Can some one give me any infor- 
mation on reining gold? I melted over some scrap gold leaf, which ap- 
peared to be very free from dirt, but after melting, it looked like a lump of 
tin instead of gold. When we sell it to the gold beater, he melts it over into 
fine gold.—F. E. H. 

18.—BELT.—Can you tell me why a belt runs to the larg- 
est part ofa pulley? I have asked a number of mechanics for a year past, 
but they cannot tell why.—F. E. H. 
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TURNBULL’s BLUE.—With much deference to the undoubted 
erudition of your correspondent, E. C.,of N. J.,I must point him to an 
error into which he has certainly fallen, and into which he is likely to lead 
J. B., who wants to know how to make “Turnbull’s blue.” E. C. has 
given a good formula for the preparation of ordinary Prussian blue 
Fe Cy ). But to make Tarnbull’s blue, /Fe Cy, the ferricyanide 


(red prussiate), and not the ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) must be used. 
Also, instead of using the tersulphate of iron, which is a sesqui-salt, the 
proto-sulphate, or some other proto-salt of iron is absolutely necessary 
to the production of Turnbull’s blue, which. differs from common Prus- 
sian only by being of a brighter tint. Fownes, or any other chemical au- 
thority will furnish further information.—C.L.R.8., of D.C. 


PouNDING OF Piston.—Let E. 8. take out the trap and put 
in ahalf inch globe valve at each end of the cylinder, and keep them 
open while the engine is in motion. The trap, while good in theory, is 
liable to failin exhausting the water whenever the spring, which lifts the 
valve, loses its strength or is held down by weight of water. The advan- 
tage of the globe valve is, that while but a little steam will escape, it 
effectually exhausts the water.—H. A. G. 


To Kru Bepsues.—Any woman ought to be ashamed to ask 
for an article to kill bedbugs. No one will be troubled with these pests 
if they will take the trouble to thoroughly cleanse the bed and room once 
a month. Bedbugs can stand anything better than cleanliness. The 
March cleansing is the most fatal to them; it destroys them root and 
branch. Any one troubled with this “ peculiar heathen” who will take 
the trouble to observe the foregoing method for three or six months, will 
be entirely relieved of them without fail. If the cleaning be continued at 
intervals of three months, bedbugs will never appear.—C. A. H., of Mass 


To Kr. Bepsues.—If “ Housekeeper,” No. 11, page 346 
Vol. XXIL., will use benzine or gasoline, she can kill bedbugs as fast as 
she can find them; and by using a spring bottom oiler, the fluid can be 
forced into cracks and crevices which can be reached only by this or simi- 
lar means. I cleaned them out of a room lined andj cefled with matched 
boards, by it. Housekeeper will have to be careful about fire, and the 
room should be well ventilated till the gas passes away.—J.M. A. 


Hontne Razor.—P. R. says that in honing his razor, he al- 
ways gets arough wire edge. Sohe ought tohave. Always hone until 
you turn the edge, or you might as well not hone at all. Now to get a 
smooth cutting edge is what you want. Moisten your thumb nail and 
draw the edge of the razor back and forth atime or two across the nail. 
Put it on the coarse side of your strap first. Keep trying it across the 
nail until you get asmooth edge. You can tell this by its feel; for when 
smooth, it will seem to cut right in the nail, and no roughness will be felt. 
Then bring up the edge on the fine side of the strap, with a few strokes on 
the palm of the hand to finish it. If you once get a smooth edge, and it 
shaves well, never use any strap but the palm of your hand; and I will 
guarantee it to keep its edge for months. It is very easy to strap the edge 
off of arazor by strapping too much. Never wipe your razor on dry 
paper, or cloth of any kind; it will take the edge off.—H. D. W., of D. C. 


Magic LANTERN.—Your querist, No. 11, page 282, can con- 
struct a magic lantern to meet his requirements, as follows: Use a plain 
convex lens, 4 inches in diameter, and 8 inches focus; put one double con- 
vex lens, 2 inches in diameter, in the focus of the first. The light should 
be placed three inches from the large lens.—H. W. G., of Mich. 


Om.1ne FURNITURE.—In answer to query No, 1, in your issue 
of May 20, I would state for the information of A. H. that pure linseed 
oil (raw oil) is used for walnut furniture, applied with a brush. Some 
prefer, however, the red furniture oil, as it gives the wood a darker ap- 
pearance. If itisto be finished with copal varnish, the oll should be al- 
lowed to dry perfectly; then two or three coats of varnish should be ap- 
plied for the purpose of filling the pores or grain of the wood. After 
which the article must be rubbed with fine or worn out sand paper to get a 
smooth surface. Then apply two or three coats of varnish, and rab down 
and polish or flow as necessary. Care should be taken to let each coat of 
varnish get perfectly dry and hard before putting on another.—H. L., of 
N. Y. 

PounDING OF Piston.—Your correspondent “S, E.” in issce 
of May 20th, asks what makes his piston pound. I set up an engine once 
that was troubled with the same difficulty, and afterwards spent a large 
amount of time an’ some money in trying to remedy the trouble. The 
company that made the engine, made the cylinders a little longer, giving 
more clearance, and consequently more steam room at each end, and we 
never had any more trouble from that source. Our company was striving 
to be too economical in cast iron, and also trying to waste as little steam 
as possible in “cushioning,” as itis called, but always afterward gave 
plenty of clearance to the pistons. —C. H.C. 


PouNDING IN STEAM CYLINDER.—S. E. asks “what is the 
cause of the knocking in the cylinder?”’ Ihave known valves in steam 
closets to knock, and sound as though the treuble were in the cylinder. | 
suspect, however, that the trouble of which 8S. E. complains, is that the 
crank is ahead of the steam pressure at the beginning of the stroke, when 
the governor valve is hard down, so as not to admit sufficient steam to 
start the piston in time for the crank. This can be obviated by setting the 
eccentric ahead. If his engine be of short stroke and large cylinder, and 
set high from the bed plate, and pounds when the governor valve is up, 
giving full steam, 8. E. may depend on it that the bed plate is too weak. ~ 
8.G. D., of Pa. 


M. E. Y.—Some medicines appear to operate in a peculiar 
way upon the retina oftheeye. For example: Dr. Rose, of Berlin, has 
described a sort of color blindness, in respect to blue colors only, pro- 
duced by taking a dose of santonine. After the effect of the medicine has 
subsided, the natural power of the eye to distinguish blue returns. 
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Mitustone.—J. A. P. asks “ why his new run of millstones 
will not do more work ?” The fact is that the way his stones are dressed 
brings the grinding circle similar to that of a thirty inch run of stone. A 
run of 30 inch stones,revolving at the same speed at which he runs his four 
foot stones, will give the same results. The best way for him to get out of 
his trouble, is to take the dress entirely out of both stones, and put in the 
dress used by the best mills in the United States, namely: Begin every 
land, at the skirt of the stone, from two to three inches wide, and run 
every land‘to a point at the pitch or draft line, being sure to give the lands [ 
a true wedge taper from skirt to draft line. This, he will notice, gives the 
furrows about an equal width from skirt to draft line. Crack the stone 
on line with the back of the land, which will let the cracking run out on a 
feather edge. —8.G.D., of Pa. 


Dritiine Guiass.—If R. A. P., who asks how the holes in 
large electrical machine plates are drilled, wishes to drill them for him- 
self, he can do so by making an instrument like a fiddle, or bow drill, and 
using in place of the drill, a piece of brass tube of the required size, then 
fastening athin board tightly over the glass, with a hole in it directly 
over the spot to be drilled, and large enough to let the tube turn freely in 
it. Then by putting emery and water in the hole, and after working the 
drill a little while, a hole will be ground through the glass, leaving a round 
piece in the center, the size of the bore of the tube. A drill can be made 
of a piece of wood, an inch in diameter or smaller, turned smallest in the 
center, with another piece fastened to the top, with a screw, fora handle, 
and the tube driven into the bottom. A bow can be made of wood.—A., 
of N.Y. 


DritLine GiAss.—I have had occasion for several years to 
drilt holes in glass from the thickness of common plate to that of an inch, 
and of various sizes, and have always found satisfactory success with a 
common machinist’s drill, lubricated during the process with oil of tur- 
pentine. With the drill properly tempered and run at suitable speed, the 
cutting is done as rapidly as in drilling steel.—J. E. B. 


PRESERVING FLOWERS.—Seeing in No, 21, of current volume, 
that a correspondent wishes to know how to preserve flowers, so as to 
keep their natural colors, I send the desired information. Take of white 
wax, paraffin, or any other waxy substance, any desired quantity ; place it 
on the fire, and bring it almost to a boil. Then take the flowers singly, or 
in bouquets, and plunge them into the melted wax tor a moment; take out 
and drain. I have also seen flowers preserved with their natural color, 
by immersing in a thin solution of gum arabic. A lady friend of mine has 
flowers which were preserved by the wax method three years ago, and 
they have the same natural appearance they had when they were gathered. 
H.W. B., of N. J. 

MI:LsTONE.—The trouble with J. A. P.’s millstone is too 
much draft, which keepsjthe face of the stones’scant of wheat, and they be- 
come smooth in a short time. Let him put in 18 quarters in the stone and 3 
furrows to each quarter. This will equalize the draft, and his burrs will 
grind well.—J.F., of Mass. 


Mii.t StonEs.—To make a stone grind fast, make the fur- 
rows at least % of an inch wider at the eye than at the skirt of the stone, 
with the inclined plane uniform the entire length. The furrows should 
have, as nearly as possible, the same draft, which can be done by increas- 
ing the number of quarters with a less mumber of furrows. Then crack 
the face very finely, and keep it sharp. After this, increase the motion of 
the stone. —H. T. 8., of Pa. 

H. W. G., of Mich.—We know of no American journal spe- 
cially devoted to astronomy. The Journal of the Franklin Institute pub- 
lishes much interesting astronomical matter. 

LEATHERS FOR VisE JAws.—In your issue of May 27th, C. A. 
W. asks what to use for securing leather to vise jaws. If he will use bees- 
wax, he will have no difficulty whatever.—T. A., of N.Y. 

Drssotvine Mica,—‘M.” wishes to know how to dissolve, 
and holdin solution, mica. Mica, which is essentially a silicate of lime, is, 
like most other native silicates, entirely insoluble in any menstruum 
whatever, excepting by decomposition, when of course it is no longer 
mica, and is not held in solution as such.—C. L. R. 8., of D. C. 

To Kru Bepsues.—Use a strong alcoholic solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, carefully. —C.L.R.8., of D.C. 


T. D. T., of —By consulting catalogues of industrial 

. books, you will find many excellent works on electroplating, which will 
give you a part of the information you desire. We insert your other ques- 
tion in our query column. 

8. W. 8S. of Ohio.—There is no accepted standard for the 


threads of bolts in this country. There ought to be,and we have often 
urged the adoption of such a standard, but our machine shops are each a 
law unto themselves in this matter as yet. The standard for gas pipes 





is as follows: 
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For all diameters above this, 8 threads per inch is the standard. 


C., of Ala.—We do not believe copper was ever tempered to be 
as hard as good steel, although there are hist°rical traditions of a lost art 
ofthis kind. To be able to harden copper like steel, might perhaps be of 
service to modern industry, but we do not see how copper could be ad- 
vantageously substituted for steel in any of the purposes for which the lat- 
ter is now used. 


B.H. B., of Miss.—Glass water pipes have been tried, but 
there are many practical difficulties in their use, for domestic service. 
Your article on the subject is declined with thanks. 


8. G. 8., of N. ¥.—The thing for you to do, if your eyes are 
giving out, is to apply to a competent oculist for advice, and, if need be, 
remedies. 

Boris.—I have recently got rid of eleven or twelve trouble- 
some boils by taking a teaspoonful, in water, of the following mixture, 
before every meal: 2 grains bichloride of mercury,2 drams iodide of po- 
tassium, 2 ounces sirup of sarsaparilla, 2 ounces water. The boils were 
gone before I had taken half the medicine.—D.B., of N.Y. 


ae emmmmmmpnniemnenmmnantianmnemmenama ni iiaentatel 
Recent American and Loreignu Latents. 

nder this heading we shall publish weekly notes of some of the more promi- 
nent home and forewn patents. 











Hay anv Corton Press.—This improvement consists in a combination of 
T-shaped pawl plates, double racks, levers, etc., designed to inform an im- 
proved mechanism for actuating the followers of hay and cotton presses. 
It can be applied to all presses in which the follower bar works in slots. In- 
vented by Eugene Rock, of Greenvale, N.Y. 

CuLTIVATOR.—This invention presents a novelty in this class of agricul- 
tural implements, namely, that it makes the two outside plows or teeth ad- 
Justable as to their distance from each other, the adjustment being made 
by the operator as desired for varying width of rows of plants, while the 
cultivator is in motion and use, This is done in the following manner: The 
two inside plows are attached to the front ends of beams, which are pivoted 
to the central and principal beam of the cultivator in such a way that they 
extend obliquely forward. A chain extends from the front end of each of 
these branch-pivoted beams, at nearly a right angle to, and under, a pulley 
fixed to the central plow beam, and thence to the front end of the plow 
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handle on the side next the beam. The plow handles are pivoted to upright 
supports near their middle. When the end of either of the plow handles is 
depressed by the hand, the other end is raised, pulling the chain and draw- 
ing the plow attached to the chain inward toward the central and principal 
beams; or by depressing both handles at once, the operator may draw both 
these plows inward, narrowing the width of land cultivated whenever the 
plants on one or both sides of the cultivator are endangered. As soon as 
the handles are relieved of pressure, the position of the pivoted beams 
branching forward and outward obliquely, causes the resistance of the 
earth to push them outward and take up the chains as fast as the latter are 
slackened. This ingenious device is the invention of Leander Walker, of 
Victoria, Texas. 


MegaT Sare.—August Knoche, St. Louis, Mo.—This invention provides for 
constant circulation of air through meat safes, the ventilation secured en- 
abling the meat to be longer kept in good condition. The safe is made 
preferably square in its horizontal section, and of any suitable hight. The 
air enters a perforated side of a lower chamber, protected from flies by 
gauze, and, passing out through a perforated side opposite the first. d 
a flue to the perforated side of an upper chamber, thence through this side, 
and across the upper chamber; and through another perforated side into a 
flue which extends up to, and over the top of the upper chamber, and opens 
into a chimney or funnel communicating with the external atmosphere. The 
flues are made the entire width of the safe. 

FoLpDINe SETTEE.—This is made with cross-legs, pivoted together, like 
the folding seats and chairs now in use; but the inventors have added an im- 
provement, consisting in hinging the back to the back rail, upon which the 
canvas, leather, or othér flexible seat is nailed. Strap braces extend from 
the ends of the front seat rail to the tops of the side posts of the back, an¢, 
when attached, hold the back at the proper angle with the seat for comfort ; 
but when released, the back may be folded down, and the whole settee so 
folded together as to occupy very little space, a great desideratum in settees 
used in public halls, churches, etc. Invented by William C. Adams and Wil- 
liam B. Mahew, of West Tisbury, Mass. 


Sprine Bep Borrom.—A rectangular frame supports a long spring bar on 
each side of the bed; to the middle of each of these bars is bolted a plate, 
under which the ends of two inclined spring bars are inserted, their inclina- 
tion being adjusted by wedge-shaped blocks placed under them, near the 
lower ends, and resting on the first named bars. Cross bars connect these 
inclined bars at each end of the bed, and on them longitudinal spring slats 
are placed, to support the mattress. A slat frame is pivoted to the support- 
ing upper frame thus formed, the frame extending from the pivots toward 
the head of the bed. and occupying aspace somewhat more than one third 
that of the principal frame. This is inclined and held at any desired angle 
by braces, so as to raise the upper end of the bed higher than the foot. In- 
vented by Manasseh W. Farber, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


WASHING MACHINE. —This is the invention of William C. Marr and Joseph 
8S. Maughlin, of Onawa City, Iowa. It consists in a hollow drum, made by 
joining two disks with cross bars, with spaces between them. Every alternate 
bar projects inwardly. The drum has a door in the side for putting in and 
taking out the clothes, and on one of the disks is formed a rubbing surface, 
to be used for hand rubbing when requisite. The drum is made for attach- 
ment to common washtubs, by means of suitable devices. It is turned by a 
crank, and the agitation of the water through the openings and through the 
clothing cleanses without rubbing the goods to be washed. 


APPARATUS FoR UnLoapine Hay.—Alexander Smith, Hoosick Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y.—This invention consists essentially of a sling, of canvas or other 
material, which is to be spread over the wagon rack before the hay is load- 
ed, to be hoisted by derricks. The sling is made of two triangular pieces of 
the material used, the lower bases of which triangles are joined to wood 
bars, so arranged that they can be hinged together, and unhinged when the 
load is raised so as to dump it on the mow or stack. The sling is patented 
by itself, and also in combination with other devices for carrying the load to 
the desired point where it is desired to dump it, etc. 

FLAX THRASHING AND SEPARATING MACHINE.—This is the invention of 
James Boyce, of Muncie, Ind. Two or more pairs of rollers, with spiral 
grooves, are employed to crush the bolls of the flax, one roller in each pair 
being made to travel faster than the other, by suitable gearing, so that a rub- 
bing as well as crushing action is obtained; and each succeeding pair runs 
at higher speed than the preceding pair,so that the flax is drawn out and 
spread, in order to subject all the bolls to crushing and rubbing. The re- 
versed spiral flutes also give a sort of shearing motion, which assists to crush 
and break the bolls to pieces. A supplementary roller for crushing such 
bolls as escape the action of the other rollers, and an attachment of shaking 
riddles and a fan blower. complete the combination. 


HYDROCARBON VaPoR BURNER.—This burner is designed for the consump- 
tion of naphtha. From a suitable cap, to attach the same to a lamp ora 
gas burner, rise metal tubes for wicks (the inventor prefers three of these 
tubes). The wicks lead to a cap at the top, provided with an apparatus for 
conducting the heat downward to the wicks, and generating the vapor. A 
peculiar arrangement of orifices is also claimed in the patent, by which, the 
inventor states, a better illuminating effect is obtained. Invented by Wil- 
liam E. Bartlett, of Newburg, N. Y. 


Hay Raxe.—This improvements consists in a new method of raising the 
rake head and rake frame, by anew combination of well known devices. 
J. George Lockwood, West Davenport, N.Y. 


SHARPENING HoRsESHOE CALKs.—A heavy pedestal supports a jointed 
frame, with a system of gearing belts and pulleys which, by the turning of a 
winch, drives a small emery wheel. The machine is set near a horse, whose 
foot being raised, the calks are held on the wheel and sharpened, while an 
assistant turns the winch. Patented by Geo. W. Lane, of Chichester, N.H. 


Riptxne PLtow.—Benaiah C. Hoyt, Fort Atkinson, Wis.—This invention 
consists of improvements upon a former invention, patented by the same in- 
ventor, September 2, 1856. The plow is one upon which the operator rides. 
The action of the mold board is supp! dbya pl tary concave 
disk, which formerly turned on a fixed pivot, but in this instance is attached 
to a shaft which revolves. The machine is easily adjusted for running on 
level ground, or when a wheel runs in the furrow, maintaining the plow in 
either case in its proper vertical position. Other improvements provide for 
increased durability in parts, which have hitherto been subjected to great 
wear. 

FoLpER AND TucKER.—Thomas Manchester Farrand, Skowhegan, Me.— 
This is a neat, and apparently very efficient device for folding tucks in shirt 
bosoms and the like, which cannot be explained without diagrams. It is at- 
tached to the table of sewing machines by a clamp screw, in the ordinary 
way ; it occupies but little space, and its design is verypneat. 


Cuiorues CLamp.—This is a clasp of non-corrosive wire, bent something 
in the form of a twisted W, which, when sprung upon a clothes line, gripes 
it with considerable force. It is a cheap substitute for other devices hither- 
to used for the same purpose. Invented by Christian L. Poorman, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 

MACHINE OrsTER SHUCKER. —George Holtzman, Baltimore, Md. —This in- 
vention relates to a machine that is provided with a socket and jaw for 
crushing the points or jaws of oyster shells while still closed; and with a 
rest and spring holder to support the oyster after the point of the shell has 
been thus crushed, and a sliding knife for opening the shell while thus sup- 
ported ; and with a blade ¢ ted with astandard by a universal joint for 
cutting the oyster out of the shell after it has been thus opened. 


Sprnywine Heap.—John W. Chappell, Berlin, Mich.--The object of this in. 
vention 1s to dispense entirely with condensers and jacks, which is accom- 
plished by combining the spinning head, carding cylinder, and winding 
spool in a novel and peculiar manner. 


Sewine MacurInz MoTor.—D. A. Constable, and John F. Riggs, St. 
Joseph, Mo. —This invention has for its object to either accelerate or retard 
the speed of a sewing machine motor, by means of blades hinged to radial 
arms, which project from a hub that is driven by the motor. the retardation 
of the speed of the latter being effected by opening the blades so aa to cause 
them to present more of their surface to the air, and thus produce a greater 
resistance, and the acceleration of speed being effected by closing the blades 
so as to diminish that part of their surface against which the air acts. 
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115,264.—Boxnpins.—J. Adams, W. A. Tolman, Richmond, Ind. 
115,265.—FmEPLACE FENDER.—C. C. Algeo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
115,266.—Cark STaRTER.—Arthur Amory, New York city. 
115,267.—Nam MacuINnE.—Daniel Armstrong, Chi , Il, 
115,268.—ScaLe.—S.C.Baker,Altoona, J.Root, J.Case,Y ork,Pa. 
115,269.—HAND STEREOSCOPE.—A. Beckers, New York city. 
115,270.—Hor Arr FurNAcE.—J.M. Blackman, Decorah, Iowa. 
115,271.—SpPrnninc MuLe.—Wm. Bond, Windsorville, Conn. 
115,272.—W AasHING MACHINE.—Nathan Booth, Cheshire, Ct. 
115,273.—CLAMP FOR THILL CouPLING.—-W..Boyd,Hartford,Ct, 
115,274.—PuLP MACHINE.—James Bridge, Augusta, Me. 
115,275.—Vise.—H. V. Brown, Warren, II]. 
115,276.—W asHine MacuiIne.—J. Brown, W. Manchester, 0. 
115,277.—GuLove.—R. D. Burr, Kingsborough, N. Y. 
115,278.—ENAMELED METAL.—G.A.Burrough,Providence,R.L. 
115,279.—CONVERTER.—Henry Chisholm, Cleveland, Vhio. 
115,280.—TRacTION ENGINE.—J.H.Clapham,New York city. 
115,281.—BENDING METAL.—W., and H. Cooley, Toronto,Can. 
115,282.—HemMeER.—D. H. Darby, Mendon, Ili. 
115,283.—FLask.—H. W. Dee, London, England. 
115,284.—GRAIN BINDER.—C.G.Dickinson Poughkeepsie,N.Y 
115,285.—SureicaL InstRuMENT.—E. Dithridge, Pittsburgh. 
115,286.—KEyYED InsTRUMENT.—H. Downes, New York city. 
115,287.—Matrice.—R,. E. Draper, Sacramento, Cal. 
115,288.— Work HoLpER.—H. Rady, N. Bridgewater, Mass, 
115.289.—Urn Stanp.—W. J. Evans, New York city. f 
115,290, —LaTHE SPINDLE.—L, R. Faught, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,291.—Dre Srockx.—L. R. Faught, Philadelphia, Ba. 
115,292.—Ho1stine APPARATUS.—R.L. Fitch, Sing Sing,N.Y 
115,298.—Po.isHine OrE.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,294.—PULVERIZED OrE.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,295.—Stamp Batrery.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,296.—V aLve.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,297.—VaLvE.—l. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,298.—VaLvze.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,299.—V aLvzE.—Il. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,300.—VALVE Gear.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,301.—Sream Enernz.—I. W. Forbes, La Porte, Ind. 
115,302.—CoFFEE ROAsTER.—J. Galloway, Webster, Ill. 
115,303.—Stgeam Trap.—l, E, Giddings, Springfield, Mass. 
115,304.—Strancuion.—W. C. Gifford, Jamestown, N. Y. 
115,805.—BLasTiING FuRNACE.—L, 8. Goodrich, Waverly,Ten 
115,306.—Packine Box.—A. Gregg, Watertown, Mich. 
115,307.— WH 1FFLETREE.—A. J. Griggs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
115,308.—SOLDERING APPARATUS.—J, Gulden, Keyport, N.J. 
115,309 —W ire Rope.—A. 8. Hallidie, San Francisco, Cal. 
115,310.—WireE Rorsz.—A. 8. Hallidie, San Francisco, Cal. 
115,311.—HorsrEsHor.—W. H. Halsey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,312.—Creastxa LEATHER.—B. R. Hamilton, South Deer- 
field, and 8. Swan, Conway, Mass. 
115,313.—T URPENTINE Box.—W. B. Hamilton, N. Orleans,La. 
115,314—TELEGRAPH REPEATER.—C.H.Haskins,Chicago, Ill. 
115,315.—Lamp BuRNER.—H. W. Hayden, Waterbury, Conn. 
115,316.—Hvus.—P. Heoter, R. Vietor, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
115,817.—Wacon AxLe.—J.H.and P. Hermann,'Tell City,Ind. 
115,318.—TRIGONOMETRICAL APPARATUS.—E. A. Hickman, 
Independence, Mo. 
115,319.—ANIMAL PokE.—James Hopkins, Akron, Ohio. 
115,320.—W asn BorLeR.—M. L. Horton, Windsor, Vt. 
115,321.—Dumprine Cart.—J. B. Hulbert, Hermon, N. Y. 
115,322.—Stove Lec.—H. A. Humphrey, Milwaukee, Wis. 
115,823.—CaurN DasnEeR.—W. F. Jones, Easton, Kansas. 
115,324.—Cuuck.—Wm. Kerr, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
115,825.—WasHInG MacuIne.—B. Kinne, Syracuse, N. Y. 
115,326.—GLass Jan.—W. M. Kirchner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
115,327.—DierstER.—W. F. Ladd, New York city. 
115,328.—Hanp Saw.—0. H. Langdon, Homer, N. Y. 
115,329.—Lamp.—H. H. Laughlin, Philadelphia Pa 
115,330.—Catcu.—G, C. Lawton, Algona, lowa, 
115,331.—FLour Bo.t.—F. B. Lewis, Tiffin, Ohio. 
115,382.—Mvusic Stoot.—J. R. Lomas, New Haven, Conn. 
115,833.—Sirp1ne Door.—T. M. Lyons, New York city. 
115,384.—Exnavust.—P. W. Mackenzie, Blauveltville, N. Y. 
115,335.—ELEVATOR.—John Macomb, Chicago, III. 
115,336.—Ba@ Tre.—C.P.and W.H.Markham,Rogersville,N.Y 
115,337.—CENTERING MAcCHINE.—E. MeNiel, Groton, N. Y. 
115,338.—BormeR.—F. Meyer, New York city. 
115,339.—V ENTILATOR.—B. F. Miller, New York city. 
115,340.—Eaves Troveu.—R. B. Miller, Utica, N. Y. 
115,341.—Lock ror SasHEs.—W. Miller, Boston, Mass. 
115,842.—LuBricaTor.—A. Millochau, New York city. 
115,343.—Car Truckx.—G. F. Morse, Portland, Me. 
115,344.—Dratner.—P. W. Neefus, New York city. 
115,345.—Door Mat.—P. W. Neefus, New York city. 
115.346.—HorsE CoLLAR.—James Nellis, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
115,847.—TassEL.—James Norman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
115,848.—Groovine Macutne.—H. J. Noyes, Ashtabula, O. 
115,349.—LetrER Boarpv.—J. H. Palm, Mansfield, Ohio, 
115,850.—Vapor BuRNER.—G. T. Parry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,351.—Watcn.—E. H. Perry, Boston, Mass, 
115,352.—GARDEN IMPLEMENT.—A. A. Porter, Griffin, Ga. 
115,853.—W asu BorterR.—C. W. Powell, Yalesville, Conn. 
115,354.—-W mre Fastentne.—H. W. Putnam, Bennington,Vt. 
115,355.—W asHine MacuIne.—L. Putnam, Worcester, Ma_s. 
115,356.—TELEGRAPH RELAY.—C. Rathbone, Albany, N. 4 
115,357.— BaGATELLE.—M. Redgrave, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
115,358.—Pincnu Bar.—Abram Reese, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
115,359.—Stovz.—H. R. Remsen, Newtonville, N. Y. 
115,360.—Boat Deracutne.—l. A. Richards, Middletown, Ct. 
115,361.—F REEzER.—Moritz Rosenstein, Boston, Mass. 
115,362.—W ater WuHeEt.—R. R. Royer, Ephratah, Pa. 








115,363.—Toxacco Pirzr.—W. G. Ruge, Holstein, Mo, 
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115,364—Fastrentne.—A. P. Seymour, Hecla Works, N. Y. 
115,365.—Hypravuic Disk.—T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa. 

115,366.—Wacon GEARING.—J. Shoulder, Scottsville, N. Y. 
115,367.—REeMovine SEDIMENR—A. J. Simmons, Indianapo- 


lis, Ind. 
115,368.—Gacr—_D. W. Simmons, Lynn, Mass. 
115,369.—CARBURETING.—Byron Sloper, St. Louis, Mo. 
115,370.—Snor GunN.—Dexter Smith, Springfield, IL 
115,371.—BEpsTEAD.—George Smith, Stratford, Canada, 
115,372.— WrincER.—H. E. Smith, New York city. 
115,373.—IenrTIne Gas.—W. H. Smith, New York city. 
115,374—F.Ly Ner.—William Sohier, Boston, Mass. 
115,375.—Dryine Parer.—W. H. Soley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,376.—HARVEsTER.—J. Souder and E. Miller, Litiz, Pa. 
115,377.—Mo.p.—Carl Stadelmann, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
115,378.—Exrractine Tar,—J. D. Stanley, Baltimore, Md. 
115,399.—Sewine Macuine.—D. E. Stearns, Berea, Ohio. 
115,380.—PappLe WaeEeL.—J. M, Story, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
115,381.—ENVELOPE Macutne.—H. D. and D. W. Swift, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
115,382.—ENVELOPE MACHINE.—H. D. and D. W. Swift, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
115,383.—Dersk.—L. and W. F. Sylla, Elgin, Il. 
115,384.—Po.isnuine Stickx.—G. C. Taft, Worcester, Mass. 
115,385.—Lantrern.—A. E, Taylor, New Britain, Conn. 
115,386.—Lire PRESERVER.—B. W. Taylor, Henderson, Ky. 
115,387 —Breakine Hemp.—T. Tebow, Lexington, Ky. 
115,388.—Baeeine.—Theodore Tebow, Lexington, Ky. 
115,389.—W ater WuHEEL.—W. J. Thompson, Springtield,Mo. 
115,390.—Stmrme Maut.—W. Toepfer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
115,391.—Printine Press.—W. H. R. Toye, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,392.—Steam Heater.—C. W. Trotter, Rochester, N. Y. 
115.393.—Borsin WinpER.—J. W. Vaughan, New York city. 
115,394.—Car Coupiinc.—J. B. Vedder, Gloversville, N. 
115,395.—-Bor.ine SuGar, eTc.—I. Vest, New Iberia, La. 
115,396.—W acon Jack.—J. Wagner, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
115,20%.—Sucr Macurme.—T. Wallace, Chicago, G. W. Hyde, 
oliet, TL. 
115,398—Varor Burner.—T. Ward, Columbus, 0O., H. C. 
Hunt, Chicago, Iil. 
115,399.—Carper SwWEEPER.—O.H. Weed, Boston, Maes. 
115,400.—Sream Enerne.—P. L. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa. 
115,401 —PLantne Macuine,—S. Whitesides, De Pere, Wis. 
115,402.—CurtTarn FrxturE.—W. C. Wilcox, Waltham, Ms. 
115,403.—Srop Morton. P.Wilson,J. Hunter, Manchester,N.H. 
115,404.—Furniture.—W. H. Windsor, Little Rock, Ark. 
115,405.—HorsesHoe Carks.—E. D. Withers, Parkton, Md. 
115,406.—MovEMENT.—Jacob Woolf, Burr Oak, Mich. 
115,407.—Wor™ Remepy.—A. E. Wright. Hamlin, N. Y. 
115,408.—TABLE Stnk.—John Wylie, Bethel, Conn. 
115,409.—Icz.—Albert Albertson, Jersey City, N. J. 
115,410.—ApsusTER.—S. A. Alexander, Sunbury, Pa. 
115,411.—Harvester. A. Anderson, L. Johnston, London,Can, 
115,412.—F our Bo.r.—E. D. Auchey, Manheim, Pa. 
115,413.—Sprrav Sprine.—T. Baggott, Baltimore, Md. 
115,414—Sanp Papertne.—J. Barker, Chicago, IIl. 
115,415 —Prounine SHears.—A. Barling, West Chester, Pa, 
115,416.—Wasn Boarv.—H. H. Bellows, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
115,417. —Rerimine Sucar.—R. W. Bender, Boston, Mass. 
115,418.—BaLance.—G. W. Bishop, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
115,419.—ScaLe.—-William Black, Baltimore, Md. 
115,420 —Gace.—R. C. Blake, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
115,421.—Sprke Exrractror.—J. A. Bogert. Jersey City, N.J. 
115,422.—Boors.—A. O. Bourn, Providence, R. I. 
115.423.—S1ream Heater.—Noah Bowen, Columbus, Ohio. 
115,424-—Axize.—A. J. Bower, Albion, Ill. 
115,425.—PRore_LeR.—R. B. Boyman, London, England. 
115,426.—Sixnxer Wuee..—h. C. Bradford, Providence, R. I. 
115,427.—Corn Cuttivator.—G. D. Brown, Lebanon, II] 
115,428.—TRaNspPosinc BoarD.—J.M.Bruner, Roanoke, Ohio. 
115,429.—Tourpentine.—C, J. T. Burcey, Black Rock, Conn. 
115,430.—Martce Box.—D. Burhans, Burlington, Iowa. 
115,431.—Grarty Drrer.—J. Burns, New York city. 
115,432.—River.—W. Butterfield. Boston, Mass. 
115,433.—Car Covur.Line.—W. Callow, J.., Baltimore, Md. 
115,434.-—ProPeLLER.—W. D. Cuapman, Theresa, N. Y, 
115,435.—Spryninc Heap.—J. W. Chappell, Berlin, Mich. 
115,436.—Mortor.—D. A. Constable, J.F. Riggs, St. Joseph, Mo. 
115,437.—CookinG APPARATUS.—J.G, Cooey, St. John, Canada, 
115,428.—Surrace Gace.—W. F. Cornell, Adrian, Mich. 
115,439.—DrawHEApD.—D.P.Cory, J. Crane,Jr., Crawford, N.J. 
115,440.—RENovAT( R.—B. F. Cramer, Tyrone, Pa. 
115 441.—Saw.—T. C. Craven, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,442.—Drop Licats.—J. Cunningham, W. Meriden, Conn. 
115,443.—RoLiine LeatuEeR.—J. G. Curtis, Warren, Pa. 
115,444.—Furnace.—M. A. Cushing, Aurora, Ill. 
115,445.—Lock.—G. L. Damon, Cambridge, Mass. 
115,446.—Seasonnie Woov.—E. Davee, Marshall, Il. 
115,447.—Gas Jornt.—C: Deavs, New York city. 
115,448.—Latcu.—J. L. Devol, Parkersburg, West Va. 
115,449.—AxLe Box.—D. H. Dotterer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,450.—T ackLe Biock.—E. Doty, Janesville, Wis. 
115,451.—Taprine Nurs.—J. N. Durrell, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
115,452.—Driven Weiu.—J. Edson, Boston, Mass. 
115,453.—W acon Covuriine.—A. Fassett, Sterling, II]. 
115,454.—W acon Srat.—A, Fassett, Sterling, Ill. 
115,455.—Watcu Case.—W. Fenimore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,456.—Snow Stanp.—W. Fisher, New York city. 
115,457.— Woop Pavement.—M. Flanigan, Detroit, Mich. 
115,458.—Lamp Curmney.—S. W. Fowler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
115,459.—CuLtivator.—C, Furst, Chicago, Ill. 
115,460.—Mepicat Comrounn.—G. H. Goltry, F. W. Hogarth, 


Port Allegheny, Pa. 
115,461.—Dryenr.-F. W.Goodale,J.J. Brennan, Danbury, Conn. 
115,463.—Packixe.—A. H. Hall, T. Locher, Sacramento, Cal. 
115,464.—ALAnM Baton.—J. F. Haskins, Fitchburg, Mass. 
115,466.—REELING MacuIne.-W. P.Hatch,Lincoln Center,Me. 
115,466.—Lamp Burner.—H. W. Hayden, Waterbury, Conn. 
115,467.—Correeror.--J. Heberling, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
115,468.—CooLine Berr.—J. M. Heiss, Baltimore, Md. 
115,469.—TureabD CuTter.—J. J. Henry, Baltimore, Md. 
115,470.—Rat_way Switrcn.—B, linkley, Troy, N. Y. 
115A71.—Roor.—I. Hodgson, W. H. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 
115,A72.—CerLiIne.—I. Hodgson, W. H. Brown, Indianapolis, 
115,472.—Leatuer.—J. Hodskinson, Salem, Mass, 
115,474.—OvsTer SuvcKer.—G. Holtzmann, Baltimore, Md. 
115.475.—PAvEMENT.--W, W. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
125,476.—Srove.—J, G. Hunt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
115,477.—Srzam Heater.—A. L, Ide, Springfield, Il, 
115,478.—VALVE Morton.—S. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
115,479.—Sarz.—G. H. Ireland, Somerville, Mass. 
115,480.—Cortine Nams.—c. F. Johnson, Jr., Owego, N. Y. 
115,481,—CLock.—ti, A, Jones, New York, H. H. Warner, 

Bristol, Conn. 
115,482.—Grate Bar.—J. Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 
115,483.—Freeanm.—B. F. Joslyn, New York city. 
115,484.—Sratstne Woov.—J. M. Keller, Evansville, Ind. 
115,485.—BepsTEav.--M. Lally, East Palestine, Ohio. 
115,486.—W asnine CoaL.—G. Lander, New York city, 
115,487.—Sxare.—B. M. Lank, Oswego, Kan. 
115,A88.—ComB AnD Brousu.—T. Lanston, om D.C. 
115,489.—Puorocraru.—W. A. Leggo, Montreal, Canada. 


Scientific American. 


115,490.—Mo.p.—W. A. Leggo, Montreal, Canada, 
115,491.—Wrincer.—J. Makechney, Trenton, N. J. 
115,492.—Heap Biock.—H. R. Martin, Hillsborough, N. H. 
115,493.- Boors.—W. May, Binghamton, N. Y 


115,494.—Canrnet.—H. W. McAllister, Chicago, Il. 
115,495.—Frre Piue.—J. McClelland, Washington,D C. 
115,496.—CuurN DasHEeR.—J. W. McClure, St. Louis, Mo. 
115,497.—WueEEL.—J. McCree y, Springfield, Ill. 
115,498.—CartTripGe.—I. M. . illbank, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
115,499.—Saw Frame.—H. S. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,500.—Saw FraME.—H. 8. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,501.—InpicaTor.—F. Millward, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
115,502.—OrDNANCE.—A. Moncrieff, Culfargie, Scotland. 
115,503.—Rock Dritt.—D. Morrison, Portland, Me. 
115,504.—-FeELLyY PLatrE.—F. B, Morse, Plantsville, Conn. , 
115,505.—DisTRIBUTER.—J. A. Morton, New Or!eans, La. 
115,506.—Gas BurRNER.—H. B. Meyer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,507.—Cark CoupLine.—W. Nichols, Centralia, Il. 
115,508.—Loom.—A. Nimmo, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,509.—Hinee.—E. D. Norton, Cuba, N, Y. 

115,510.—Car CHatr.—W. Palmer, New York city. 
115,511.—Napxin.—E. Parrish, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,512,.—VERMIN CompounD.—A. E, Pearl, Mansfield, Conn. 
115,513.—BuckLE.—J. Peckham, New Haven, Conn. 
115,514—Dumprne Car.—A. Peteler, New Brighton, N. Y. 
115,515.—GraTE.—J. F. Phelps, Huntsville, Ind. 
115,516.—Sewre Macurne.—D. T. Pittenger, Trenton, N. J. 
115,517.—Car CouPLine.—A. Porter, Irving, Ill. 
115,518.—ELECTROMAGNETIC MACHINE,—J. W. Powell, New 


York city. 
115,519.—GaLvAnic BaTrERY.—J.W.Powell, New York city. 


115,520.—HorsHoE Macuine.—D. L. Pruner, Bellefonte, Pa. 


_ | 115,521.—InsuLaTor.—H. Read, Jersey City, N. J. 


115,522.—Cak CoupLinc.—W. Rickards, Jr., Franklin, Pa. 
115,523.—Grarn Dritut.—J. L. Riter, Brownsville, Ind. 
115,524.—Lamp Wick.—H. T. Robbins, Hyde Park, Mass. 
115,586.—Hannow — Wm. E, Robbins and George Enderton, 
ring, le 
115,526.—CuLTivaTor.—C. F. Ruggles, Henderson, Ky. 
115,527.—Lamp SHADE.—Edward Russell, Waterbury, Conn. 
115,528.—Lamp.—Marks Samuels, San Francisco, Cal. _ 
115,529.—NEEDLE W RAPPER.—C.Schleicher,Scheenthal,Prus. 
115,580.—PircHine Casks, ETC.—L. Schulze, Baltimore, Md. 
115,531.—TREE Box.—E. O. Schwager], St. Louis, Mo. 
115,532.—Ax HANDLE.—J. M. Sears, Vandalia, III. 
115,533.—Car HEATER.—Joseph Shackleton, Rahway, N. J. 
115,534.—SHADE ROLLER.—C. D. Shrieves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,535.—BuckLe.—E, A. Smith, D.L.Smith, Waterbury,Conn. 
115,536.—BurRIAL CasE.—E.T.Smith, J.S. Winston, New York. 
115,537.—PLow.—G. M. Smith, Pittsburgh, Ind. 
115,538.—Gane Saw MILu.—H .F. Snyder, Williamsport, Pa. 
115,539.—Car Sear. C.Stevenbanks,J.Quinn, Wilmington,Del. 
115,540.—Stove Lee.—D, Stuart, L. Bridge, Philadelphia,Pa. 
115,541.—AUGER.—James Swan, Seymour, Conn. 
115,542.—DocuMENT CasE.—C., 8. Trevitt, Washington, D.C. 
115,548.—Svpeon. Row—R. Themar, Brand Brothers, She- 
ygan, Wis. 
115,544.—CLorues LINE Houstne.A.Turnbull,NewBritain,Ct. 
115,545.—WEATHER Strip.—A. M. Ulmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115,546.—FrREARM.—F. Von Martini, Frauenfeld,Switzerland. 
115,547.—DIaARRHEA MEDICINE.R.A. Walton, Shawneetown, lll. 
115,548.—CaRTRIDGE.—C, 8. Wells, Springfield, Mass. 
115,549.—AxXLE GaGE.—D.C, Wetsell, Carrolltown, Pa. 
115,550.—BRACKET.—J. M. Whiting, Providence, R. I. 
115,551.—WaTER WHEEL.—T. Whitmore, Waterloo, Iowa. 
115,552.—CuurN.—J. B. Williams, Glastenbury, Conn. 
115,553.—SEED Driti.—G, W. Millner, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
115,554.—PHOTOGRAPH PAPER,—J.L, Winner, Elizabeth N.C. 


REISSUES. i 
4,399.—EVAPORATING BrrINnE.—S. D. Gilson, Syracuse, N.Y.— 
Patent No. 108,701, dated Oct. 25, 1870. 
4,400.—PRINTING PREss.—RK. M. Hoe, 8S. D, Tucker, New York 
city.—Patent No. 84,627, dated Dec. 1, 1868. 
4,401.—RADIATOR.—Wm. Steffe, Philadelphia, Pa.—Patent 
No. 80,883, dated Aug. 11, 1868, 
4,402.—STENCIL PLATE.—E. L. Tarbox, New York city.— 
Patent No. 8 ,032, dated Aug. 11, 1868. 
4,403.—Division A.—T ap For Or, PAcKAGES.—A. Warth, Sta- 
_pleton, N.Y.—Patent No. 110,612, dated Dec. 27, 1870. 
404. —Divieton 5 Tar FoR O1L PackaGges.—A. Warth, Sta- 
pleton, N. Y.—Patent No. 110,612, dated Dec. 27, 1870. 
4,405.—CRIB FoR HorsEs.—Henry Eddy, North Bridgewater, 
Mass.—Patent No. 36,287, dated Aug. 26, 1862. 
00, W samen —t, =. Gridley, Washington, D. C.—Patent 
No 62,483, dated Feb. 26, 1867; reissue No. 4,354, dated Apr. 25,1871. 
4,407. —Canenine Rocx.—E. G: Lamson, Shelburne Falls, 
ass. —Paten Kk . ; - 
Ma April is, Be 58,435, dated Oct. 2, 1866; reissue No. 3,366, dat 
(At. Ansostanis Dasume FOR VEHICLES,—G. M. Peters, 
olumbus, ‘0. —Patent No, 102,315, dated April 26, 1870. 
4,409.—CrrcuLaR Saw Miiu,—S. R. Smith, Cincinnati, 0.— 
Patent No. 16,454, dated Jan.20, 1857; extended 7 years. : 
4,410.—RAILROAD TURN TABLE.—A. J. Wight, W. L. Meeker 
Newark, N.J.—Patent No. 104,388, dated June 14,1870. . 


DESIGNS. 


4,942.—CLock Front.—John A. Batchelor, New York city, 
4,943.—CARPET PATTERN.—R. Charlton, Liversedge, Eng. 
4,944.—CARPET PaTTERN.—John Fisher, Enfield, Conn. 
4,945,—CHaIn Pump.—Henry L. Fry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4,946.—SnHowcase.—W. H. Grove, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4,947,—Stove.—L. W. Harwood, Troy, N.Y. 
4,948.—CLock CasE Sasu.—Elias Ingraham, Bristol, Conn. 
4,949.—BELLOws.—Alfred F. Jones, New York city. 
4,950 to 4,952.—CaRPET PATTERN.—W.Kerr,Philadelphia,Pa. 
4,953.—OVEN SHOVEL.—Th: mas Lyons, Hartford, Conn. 
4,954.—Fruit Can.—John F. Merrill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4,955.—BED QuILt.—John U. Nef, Housatonic, Mass. 
4,956.—CaRPET PaTTeRN.—John H. Smith, Enfield, Conn. 
4,957.—CELLULAR Fasric.—Thomas Dolan, Philadelphia,Pa. 
4,958 to 4,961.—IRon ManTEL.—C, B. Evans, J. Carlisle, G. H 
Burrows, Cincinnati, Ohio. , cous 
4,962.—Bracket.—H. Gilson, C. F. Southwick, N ashua, N.H. 
4,963.—CENTER PIECE IN CEILINGS.—E.Goutink Detroit, Mich. 
4,964.— W EATHERBOARDING.—J acob Jacoby, Johnstown, Pa, 
4,965,4,966.—CENTER Prece.—8S, Kellett, San Francisco, Cal 
4,967.—CLaw Bar.—John McMahon, Wooster, Ohio, | 
4,968.—F Loor CLoTH PATTERN. V.E.Meyer,Lansingburg,N.Y 
4,969.—Srape.—Harrison Parkman, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TRADE-MARKS, 


290.—F.Lour.—S. H. Anderson & Co., Palmyra, M 

291.—T wist ToBacco.—R.W.Cameron & Co, N on York city. 
292.—KEROSENE.—R. W. Cameron & Co., New York city. 
293.—FERTILIZER.—Charleston Mining and Manufacturing 


904.—Canrer Lintne. George W 

5B INING. eorge W. Chi 

295.—StovE —Comstock, Castle & Co., Quines a” gor 
296, 297.—F uRNIsHING Goops.-Fisk,Clark & agg,New York 
298.—GARTER.—Amasa H. Pike, Somerville, Mess. 
299, 300.—Razor.—Robert J. Roberts, New York city. 
301.—Waisky.—Seltzer & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 


802 to 304.—Ax. Douglas Ax Manufacturing Co.,Douglas,Mass* 
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Inventions Patented in England by Americans, 
May 9 to May 15, 1871, inclusive. 

(Compiled from the Commussioners ot Patents’ Journal. 

CLEANSING FaBrics.—E. Bacon, New York city. 

CorrerpaM. -J. E. Walsh, New York city. 

CuLtivatTor.—M, Johnson, Three Rivers, Mich. 

Fare CoL_ecrer.—J. B. Slawson, New York city. 

Ferti.izer.—G. T. Lewis, Philatlelphia, Pa. 

GovERNoR.—R. K. Huntoon, Mass. 

Mrrror.—Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 

SELF- RAISING FLouR.—G. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

TRACTION ENGINE.—A. Campbell, R. Clark, Sacramento, Cal. 

WEIGHING Macutne.—F. A. & C. H. Allen, Mansfield, Pa. 








Foreign Patents, 


The population of Great Britain, is 31,000,000; of France, 37,000,000 Be1- 
gium, 5,000,000; Austria, 36,000,000; Prussia, 40,000,000; and Russia, 70,000,000. 
Patents may be secured by American citizens in all of these countries. 
Now is the time, while business is dull at home, to take advantage of these 
immense foreign fields. Mechanical improvements of all kinds are always 
in demand in Europe. There will never be a better time than the present 
to take patents abroad. We have reliable business connections with the 
principal capitals of Europe. A large share of all the patents secured 
in foreign countries by Americans are obtained through our Agency. Ad- 
dress MuNN & Co.,37 Park Row, New York. Circulars, with full informa- 
tion on foreign patents, furnished free. 











APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION OF PATENTS. 
SEPARATING ORE.—Thomas J. Chubb, of New York city, has petitioned 
for an extension of the above patent. Day of hearing, August 9, 1871. 


CuLtivaTor. —Charles H. Sayre, of Utica, N. Y., has petitioned for an ex- 
tension of the above patent. Day of hearing, August 9, 1871. 








Value of Extended Patents. 

Did patentees realize the tact that their inventions are likely to be morc 
productive of profit during the seven yea's of extension than the first 
full term for which their patents were granted, we think more would avail 
themselves of the extension privilege. Patents granted prior to 1861 may be 
extended for seven years, for the benefit of the inventor,or of his heirs in case 
of the decease of the former, by due application to the Patent Office, ninety 
days before the termination of the patent. The extended time inures to 
the benefit of the nventor, the assignees under the first term having no 
rights under the extension, except by special agreement. The Governmen 
fee for an extension is $100, and it is necessary that good professional service 
be obtained to conduct the business before the Patent Office. Full informa- 
tion as to extensions may be had by addressing ' 

MUNN & CU., 37 Park Row 


GREAT VALUE 


PATENTS. 











no investment of a small sum of money 

brings a greater return than the expense incurred in obtaining 

a patent, even when theinventionis buta small one. Larger in- 
ventions are found to pay correspondingly well. The names of 
Blanchard, Morse, Bige ow, Colt, Ericsson, Howe, McCormick, 
Hoe, and others, who have amassed immense fortunes from their 
inventions, are weil known. And there are hundreds of others 
who have realized large sums—from fifty to one hundred thou- 
gand dollars—and a multitude who have made smaller sums,rang- 
ing from twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand dollars, from 
their patents. The first thing requisite for an inventor to know 
is,if his invention is patentable. The best way to obtain this in- 
formation, is either to prepare a sketch and description of the 
invention, or construct a model,and send to a re le and «*- 
perienced patent solicitor, and ask advice. 

connection inventors are informed that 


MUNN & CO., 


Publishers of the 


Srientific American, 


37 Park Row, New York, 


aged in the business of Soliciting Patents for nearly twenty- 
ve facilities for transacting such busi- 
Lady ihe world. “s Co. have examined and reported 


Ta this 


eve been eng 

ve years, an 

ness, of any concernin the 
fe than 


mo: 
50,000 INVENTIONS, 


And prepared the'papers for more than 
25.000 APPLICATIONS 


For Patents during the last quarter of a century. 

Forthe past ten years, the cases filed in the Patent Office by them, are 
about onE THIED of the entire number of applications filed. Their cor 
ofspecification writers and counselors are made up from the ranks of the 
Patent Office, and are men capable of rendering the best service to the in- 
penter. from the experience prac’ ly obtained while examiners in the 

ce. 


MUNN & CO. 


Offer their services in preparing . 
Specifications and Drawings for Patents, Caveats, Ree 
issues, Designs, Trade Marks, Extensions, 
Interferences, and Assignments. 


They also prosecute : 
REJECTED PPPLICATIONS, 


Which have been improperly prepared by the inventor or incompetent at 
torneys. Good inventions areoften rejected for no other reason Than that 

@ cases were not properly presented to the Patent Office. 

Inventors should bear in mind that Patents are often worth more in for- 
eign countries thanin the United States, and the reduced prices for which 
they are now obtained in England, ce,and in other countries, rem 
der it within the means of most persons to patent their inventions abro 

For instructions concerning 


FOREIGN PATENTS, ' 
KEISSUES, 
INTERFERENCES, 
HINTS ON SELLING PATENTS, 
RULES AND PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE, 
THE PATENT LAWS, FEES, ETC., SEE 


<“FHINTS TO INVENTORS,” 
Which jooen < 
it free by mail on a; ication. Advice free. Everything co 


all commu 





MUNN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


37 Park Row, New York, 








205.—SoaPr.—Charles E. Willetts, Chicago, Il]. 


Office in Washingtoa, orrner of F and Severna strews. 
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American, 





Advertisements. 


The value Of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN @8 an advertising 
medium cannot be over-estimated. Its circulation is ten 
times greater than that of any similar journal now pub- 
lished. It goes nto all the States and Terrttories, and is 
vead in all the princ pal Ubraries and reading-rooms of 
the world We invite the attention of those who wish to 
make their business known to the annexed rates. A busi- 
ness man wants something more than to see his adver- 
tisement .n a printed newspaper. He wants circulat on, 
It itis worth G cents per line to advertise in a paper of 
three thousand circulation, it is worth $2.50 ver line to 
advertise in one of thirty thousand. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Back Page «- - = = 1°00 a line, 
Inside Page - - = 75 cents a line, 
for each insertion, 

Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per 

line, by measurement, as the letter-press. 


“BAIRD’S 


500 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


4 be undersigned begs to announce that his 

REVISED CATALOGUE of April 15, 
1871, 94 pages, Svo,, 80 long in preparation, is now 
ready for delivery. Init will be found many new and 
highly important books, and the list, taken as a whole, is 
eonfidently submitted to the America» public, as THE 
BEST ASSEMBLAGE OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC Books 
EVER OFFERED BY ANY ONE PUBLISHER, IN THIS COUN- 
TRY OR ENGLAND. Many thousand readers ot the ScrEeN- 
TI710 AMERICAN have, in the past, sent for his Catalogue, 
and large orders have been received for thisone. All 
who have not ordered this edition are, individually and 
collectively, especially invited to send their addresses, 
and catalogues shall be promptly sent, FRER OF POSTAGE. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHER, 
406 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tmportant to Patnters & Sg Writers. 


Sign Writing and Glass Embossin 
plete Practical Illustrated Manual of t @ Art. 
JAMES CALLINGHAM. 12M0.......5..-..eeeeeeeveee 

A Complete Guide for Coach Painters. 
TE, Bis « Dhaccconcdsadecccccostasooceesesiae $1 


The Painter’s Guide and Varnisher’s Om. 
PANION, 12MO. 20.0... -ccccere -coccceverccsececcccces 1.50 


The Interior Decorator. 
Hay. 12mo 




















: A Com- 


$1.30 


The above, or any of my books, sent by mail, free of 
postage, at publication prices. My new and enlarged 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 
94 pages, sent free of postage to any address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHER, 
406 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$10 from 50 ets. 


12 SAMPLES sent (pos paid) for Fifty 
aT that retail easily for 








Potters. 
L. WOLCOTT, No. $1 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
PRINGFIELD, OHIO, MALLEABLE 


kK) GREY IRON AND BRASS WORKS make the best 
and cheapest Castings. 


OTTON MACHINERY AND MILL FOR 
/) SALE CHEAP. —A fine three-story Brick Mill, with 
Engine, Boiler, Steam Hoistin, Ape paratus, etc., etc... sit- 
uated on the line of the E. R. R., close to the depot, 45 min 
from New York, pleasantly located, and suitabie for any 
kind of p RST purposes. ‘Also, the Machinery, 
consisting of Cards, Diving and Spinning Frames, Spin- 
ning Mules, Picker, Willow, Baling Presses, Beaming 
Frames, 14 lron Looms, 40 in. wi. Shatting, Pulleys, etc., 


to be gold t to suit parehecers. 2 poly t 
NORKILS, Nr. WestiSt. ridge, Paterson, N.J 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The New Elements of Hand-railing. 


REVISED EDITION. 
ONTAINING FORTY-ONE PLATES, thir- 


J teen of which are now pe the first time presented. 

ogether —_. rr ing letter-press descri ton. 
The whole vine complet ete fa jon of T 
OF STAIR BUI ERT RIDDELL. Ruther 
of the “Carpenter aad Joiner, ete. 1 vol, folio. Price $7. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 

PUBLISHERS, 
pane and S821 Market st., Philadelphia. 
York: ORANGE JUDD & CO., and by Book- 

ecllers generally. 








BABCOCK & WILCOX’S 
UBULOUS STEAM BOILER 

Has the from exp) advantages: 

Safety from explosion. 

Economy of fu 

Perfect iL my 

Saving of cost and time in repairs. 

Perfectly dry steam. 

Accessibility of all parts for cleaning, inside and out. 

Ease and economy of transportation. 

The following are some of the parties who have these 
posers in use: 


Calvert pager BeGnery. Bal’ imore, Md eevccesece 500 H.P. 
weee, wees Ce. ® uccccccced 60 * 
Bridgewater Paper Co.. Chester, PR,....cccccocceces 120 “ 
Jonathan T by = * Woodville, th canseenece so“ 
D. Trainer & Son, Cotton Mill, Linwood, ne nanned 100 “ 
Henry Caloman Saw Mills, So. Bethelam, N. ¥..... so 


Beardslee Nickel & M’f'g Co., Nickel Platers, 4 Yy.00 “ 
cK w 


A 
pork. 


BC 
Builders of Steam Engines and B 
44 Courtland st., ee 


MACHINISTS. 


Illastratea Catalogue and Price List uf all kinds of small 
foots and Materials sent free to any address. GOODNOW 
& W GHTMAN, 33 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





1832. SCHENCK’S PATENT, 


“1871, 
WOODWORTH PLANERS 


Ane Re Sawing es, Wood and lron Wo: 
soners "Engines, Boilers, etc. JOHN B. 8C 
8, Matteawan, N. Y.. and 118 Liberty st,, New York. 


To E lectro-Platers. 
ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATE. 
man w ) n sete oF vy fHOMAS wate se 
ustrated catalogue sent ay on —y- Dn. 





Universal Wood Worker. 


(os , Appcaltaral, Railroad, Car, Carriage, 

agon Works, Planing Mill Sash, Door and 
ind *Redstead, Cabinet and Furniture Factories, 

‘McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT. Hamilton,0. 


PATENT BANDSAW MACHINES 


Of the most a poves | kin 
= ee since, C0 aa ee 
Wt a. in- 


ell as 
clining the sant table. by FIRST 
Rew’ York. ‘Price 


, $350, a 
present (Oct. 16), "there are to 
speretsen. in this ay eoee, 
o 


enth ave., 








f our machines nd for 
circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing ap- 
paratus; price, ave 
also on hand a la stock 
of best Frenca Banpsaw 
BLADES. 

BROOKLYN 


WHITE LEAD CoO., 
Perfectly Pure White Lead, 


RED L DAND LITHARGE. 
Office 89 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Cold-rolled Shafting. 


HIS | Shaftin is ia in every particular superior 

turned ever made. Itis the most 

MICAL SHATTIN to bu » being oe very much 

— than turned Shafti ng. diameter answers 

every pur , causing a great saving in cou ling, ul- 

leys and angers. It is perseoty round, an e to 

itworth Gage. All who give.it a trial seutnae to use 

it exclusively. We have it in a large quantities. Call and 

examine it, or send for price 
Address GEO ROE PLACE & CO. 

ss and 128 Chambers st., New York. 





N. Y. Machinery Depot. 


G EORGE PLACE &CO., Manufacturers and 
JF Dealers in Wood and Iron Working Machinery, ot 


every description, Stationary and Portable Engines and 
Boilers, Leather and Rubber od bk and all articles 
pair Shops. 126 and 


needful in aeunge or — road 
128 C . New York. 





ast fa ’ 


Dz | Slay, 7% 
”” oe Ay . 





Sty. 


Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard Ma- 
chines in a market. In its a beng the 
LA T Family Machine made. Ini 
a a oa composed of but THR 
TEE RKING PARTS. 
daptabllity to a wide range of 
work. In its Ease of one 
ration—ranning ligh 
and quiet, and 
ing easily com- 


Superty Roostrects on and Teente y of Style and Finish. 
T I18 PRINCIPAL FEATU Is ITS 


CAL FEED!! 


which isthe most practical and desirable coviews for the 
parpoes ssed by any Machine, fen the 
c e 


Ad — orehe erence, and wh 
TO ALL claim makes 
SUPERIOR, “TO A OTHER MACHINES. 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but, in a quiet way, has earned a ~w 
reputation, on ‘account of its many desirable qualitie 
{2 Agents are desired in every County in the United 
States and Canadas, not already occupied, to whom the 
most liberal terms spews 1 the trade will be given, by 
addressing the Manufactu 
THE DAVIS SEWING "MACHINE COMPANY, 
f Watertown, N.Y. 





AGE! v/ 


am NE W-YORK 


ipa 


Se eer MOTWST.- 








ANTED.—A responsible dealer in every 

town in the United States, to sell “ The Tanite 

Co.'s"? Emery Wheels and Emery Grinders, Extra in- 

ducements from May Ist. Send for terms to “ THE TAN- 
ITE CO.” Stroudsburg, Pa. 





'THOMSON?S PATENT 


ROAD STEAMER. 


TS only locomotive that will haul heavily 

loaded trains on ordinary Ame®ican roads. Saves 50 
per cent over horses, and does not injure the roads. Also 
<< for plowing by direct Fac ion. 

Can be seen in operation near fork. Open for 
competition with any other Road En nine 

For fall particulars, = Pre Ree ¢ Manufacturer in 


Ameri 
ee P.O. Box 1809, or 82 Broadway, New York city. 


ERFECTION OF SPEED ON WATER 

WHEELS secured by the Hydraulic Rotary Governor. 
eturn, after b> if you can afford to run without it. 
Address J. ROGE , Tr., 19 John st., Boston. 


UERK’S WATCHMAN’S TIME DE 
TECTOR.—Important for all large Corporations 

and Manufacturing concerns—capable of controlling 
with the utmost accuracy the motion of a watchman or 








atrolman, as the same reaches different stations of his 
Beat. d Circular, J. E. BUERK 
re P. O. Box 1,601 Boste Mass 
Patents 


N. B.—This detector 1s covered by two U. 
Parties using or selling these instruments without autho- 
rity irom me will be dealt with according to law 


STEEL CASTINGS 


O PATTERN;; tensile strength equal to 
wrought iron; will rivet over, bend, or case harden. 


Heavy work at low ILIP §. JUSTICE 
ere whe rin Sth oh Phila. ; 42 Cliff st., New York. 


ENT, GOODHOW & CO., 
Mass... Publishers of PATENT STAC:, 


Bost }} 
a Patent 1 Rights on ond gros x4 at. Orders solicit 
_t?rSend stamp for copy. 
\ \ ee ANTED.—Gun and Cartridge M Machinery 











of ol kinds, new or second-ha 
ESTES REPEATING A ARMS AuPaNy, 
ew Haven Conn. 












The New Wilson Under-Feed. 


a A ¥ —— 
HUTTLE 
SEWING (@ MACHINE 
THE WORLD. 








Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati.0': Indiana 
Memphis, Tenn.; Ch mats ‘nil; Milwau kee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; ‘bau, it al, Minn; Rich. 
Sninestou's Houson.Te 


x; Sa tT 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 










A sure preventive Of @.d cure ior hot journals, 
Has ten Par ofany =a 
a, 50° below zero, aci gases do n 











’ ear, etrain, and re rs of m 
Sena for envel lope sam io i ch 


Saat GRAPHITE ra 
INCINNATI BRASS WORKS. — 
rm 4 aS Finere Brass we Be pauality 





A 














Sturtevant Blowers. 


HESE are in every particular the best and 
most perfect Blower ever made. A full assortment 


of every size on hand, ready to deliver. 
ddress E PLACE & © 
126 and 128 Chamber st.., New’ York. 


L.& J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, 55 Ce- 
dar st., New York, Chemists, Importing 
and Manufacturing. Silicates of Soda 
and Potash, Soluble Glassin all forms 
Stee! and Glass Makers’, Potters’ an 
Enamelers’ Materials, Pure Metallic 
Oxides and Metals, Hydrofiuoric Acid, 
All articles of the best quality, and or- 
ders promptly attended | to. Publishers 
of reatises en ‘Soluble Glass, 
**Gems,”? and Mesutarel Liquors.” 


URDON IRON WORKS.—Manufacturers 








of Pumping Engines tor Water Wor High & Low 
essure ans see Engines and jlers, of all 
kinds, 8 Screw, ver, Drop, & ae 
| Presses, Machi eee in graeral, HUBBA & ITTA- 
KER, KER 10 Frout st., Brooklyn. 








NEW and 24-HAND..-- 
Send for Circular. Cuas. PLACE 
y &CO., © Vesey st., New York. 


MACHINER 


P. BLAISDELL& CO., 


M farext: ‘TURERS of the “BLAISDELL” 
TENT DRILL PRESSES, with quick return mo- 
tion, Agtoaitare! eid Improved Engine Lathes, from 
12 in. to 28 in. swing, Planers, Gear Cutters, Borin, ‘Mills, 
Hand Lathes, and er first-class Machinists’ Tools. 


Jackson st., Worcester, Mass. 

















A wie. ! Read This! 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 
W s30 per r week and expenses, or allow a large 
—— on, ed A new and wonderful inventions. 
GNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
\ OOD-WORKING MACHINERY GEN. 
erally. \——— | Woodworth Planers and Rich 
ardson 8 Patent Improved Toaeg, a my bane 3 4 and 
26 Central, corner Union st. 
WITHERBY "RUGG «& "RICHARDSON. 
VINScA8; how made in 10 hours, without 
drugs. Particulars 10 cts. F.Saczg,Cromwell,Conn. 
s 
Tanite Emery Wheels 
ND GRINDING MACHINES. 
Ss. A. WOODS, General Agent. 
achinery Depot, 91 Liberty st., "New York. 
AILROAD MEN find all the latest railroad 
news, descriptions and illustrations of railroad im- 
provements, also articles on railroad management and 
engineering, b pegetions | railroad men, in the RarLRoap 
Gazerre, "2 Broadway, N ee and 112 ow po o.. 
‘ opies 
Cent a ont wiih Mugiacuring, the great Mnglish tear: | 7 





a 


nal, for one year, $1 
A MONTH! EMPLOYMENT 
UCEMENTS! 


EXTRA IND 

A premium Horse and WaaGown for Agents. We desire 

ts for a term of seven years, w~ 4 the 

Machine. It makes a 

si is the best low- riced 

licensed machine in the world. W. A. HENDE Né 
CO., Cleveland. Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


ACHLNISTS’ TOOLS, at greatly reduced 
pA prices. Also come, Woodworth Planers and Sec 


= wy a oft te R.R. ave., Newark, N. J. 
R. 4 TLD, ton bn to Gould 4 Macnine Co 








LLCOTT’S LATHES, for Broom, Hoe, and 


Rake Handles, tor sale yy 
L. W. POND, % Liberty st. New York. 
cdumammagumemaneiin 
7 Jo $250 PER MONTH, eve 
re, male and female, to introduce the 
{ NE. iM PROVE D COMMON-SENSE FAMI- 
iy SEWING M MINE, This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, a ,cora,bind,braid andembroider 
n a most superior mauner. Price, on 1y 515. Fully 
licensed and warranted for Saver ears. will pay 
1 for any machine that wil hi sew a stronger. 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. if 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
oper without tearing it. We pay Agents from 875 
r month and expenses, or a commission 
4 which that amount can be peete. ddress 
SECOMB & 


Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Ot. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Til. 


NORWALK IRON WORKS, 


OLE PROPRIETORS and Makers of the 
Rorwelk Aer m<and Earle Steam Pump, Stationa- 
and Po’ ngines, RK Acting and Balance 


heel gtean' P anpe. Air acuum 
S2z.esroom, 138 Center street, New York. 





W ante amy 





IMPORTANT 


© MACHINISTS.—The Best Metal for all 
Machine Uses is the MARTIN 6 STEEL, made Ny 
Tue New Jersey STEEL anpD Ino: , Trenton, N 
This steel is made by av entirely aidferent 
er than wrought iron. 
turned without annealing, being entirely free from bh 
Every one who uses it pronounces it just ohes 
they have long wan for a multitude of such as 
Crank Pins, Lathe Spindlee and 
Rollers, Saw and Fan Spindles, etc, 
ticularly adapted for Firebox Plates. 
for er information, or a sample, stating use to W 
it is to be applied. 


OTIS’ SAFETY HOISTING 


No. $48 BROADWAY MEW tom, co. 
: —For Description, ‘ Price 
o 


PUMPS. urea mie 


¢\ fave ever lav e gr 


wi pon: 


818CO & CO. Baldwinsville 
eee non 
‘BEA MS & G/RDERS 

T cis Union irou Malis, Prutpvurgh, Pa, ‘Lhe 

attention of Engineers. ‘and Architects is called to 
our improved Wrought-iron Beams and Girders — 
ed), in which the compound welds between the ste: 
flan; es, which have proved so objectionable it the Old 
mode of manufacturing, are entirely avoided, we are pre- 
pared to furnish all sizes at terms as favorable = oe oe 


obtained elsewhere. For Cescriptive lith 
Carnegie, Kioman & Co.,Union Trop Milis, Pitburgh Pe Pa 


WOODBURY’S PATENT 


Plani: ng. and Matchin 
‘Boston 





















ryyY r 


r 
a & 








and Molding Mac Gray & Wood's Planesn Bell, 
Saw Arpers, wes ou oer or woud vores machine! 


Send for Circulars. 1% 8 Liberty street, BY 
| ICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
oc aa arts 
tical, and Circular Re- sawing Meade ayiih ow 


Arbors, Scroll Saws, Railway, Cut-off, t. =e 
chines, Spoke and Wood Puraing Ls 5 ae Pas 
nchinery. 

















other kinds of Wood-workt He 
and price lists sent on applic: 
cester, Mass. Warehouse, for Liberty st. New York. 17 ss 
TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 
The Oldest and Newest. All others. 
thelr imitations of each other 
elr strife after complications to 
fuse the public. We do not boast 
but qu letly Freel them all in staunch 
= le, economical apenas. Beau 
“fal port Liberty a few ions 
Shatti 
Niagara Steam pio 
CHAS, B. HARDI 
Adams st, , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\ UDELS, PATTERNS, EXPERIMENTAL, 
and other machine Models for the Fyfent Office, 
t to order by HO. aoa CO. , Nos, $28, 530, 
bul 52 W a _ near J 


AMERICAN offi 


TAN TED—AGENTS, $20 PER DAY, TO 
Il the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 


se 
i MACHINE. Has the upier- feed, m Sem ie ous 
| 


ides, and er Nason areies 
rg tg Patents. 


r “tort ScrENTIFIO 
M4 tf 





The best and cheapest Famil ly 
arket. id 


in the m ress 
OHNSON, CLAR co., 
g Boson, yy ; Pittsburgh, ae “iickgo, I., or 





w Warehouse ts Selativinn 2 a Portable, and 
“4 
Saris: 1 
fur feared ti ey fe Qearry Holeters. 
il ita etn pede e fore Single, 1-2 
venetian 


era ee he Be ent ig World, pas 


git Light ht, ear. Durable, and Economical. 


fh ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water street, New York, 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


NLEANS KID GLOVES, and all kinds of 

/) Cloths and Clothing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar. 
etc. , INSTANTLY, oe the least injur ‘to the finest 
fabri. Sold b ists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
FRAGRANT 8 POLt E ©O., 3 Barclay street, New * 
York; 46 La Salle street, Chicago. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, COMBIN 
gt maximum of efficiency, durability and econ- 
the minimum of weight and price. They are 
wie AN and favorably known, more than 900 being in 
use. All warranted satisfactory or ae sale. Descriptive 


circulars a on Me nyc Ada 
LEY & CO., “Lewrenes, Mass. 


_ 46. Cortiandt st.. New York 
HE WO@DWARD STEAM-PUMP MAN 




















UFACTURING COMPANY, Manufacturers of the 
oodward Pat. Improved Safet "Steam Pum mp and Fire 
Engine, Steam, Water, ong Gas Y $e pe Ts all Linda one 
Dealers in Wrougnt- iron pipe, Pc e8,ete. Hote 
Churches, Factories, & Publ Balidin heated by io, 
Low Pressure. Woodward Building, 7 Center st. 
cor. of Worth st. (tormerly of 77 Beskman st., N. Y. Ail 

arties are he:eby cautioned against the Pat. 
Right ofthe above Pump. G. M. WOODWARD, Pres’t. 





NRIVALLED Hand Saw Mill, Self-feed- 


with ease. lumber aranteed do 
work oe men, The only Wy band's saw machin knows, éces 
Send for circular. 


as represented. Thousands use. 
. H. HOAG, Sole Manufacterer, 214 Pearl st. N. 


HINGLE AND HEADING mre a 

jew! 8 Patent hy trever @ Co.'s Improvements. 

Simplest and Best in use. Also, Shingle, Heading 

ena Ceres nae, aqneeect Ye Ree" ners 
etc. IB & CO. skport, N. 


ATHE CHUCKS—HORTON’S PATENT 


4 from 4to M%inches, Also for car wheels. Address 
E. HORTON & SON. Windsor Locks Conn. 











ATCH free and $30a day sure, no humbug. 
Address,with stamp, Latta & Co , 'Pittsbureb, Pa. 


TD ATENT RIGHTS and PATENTED ARTI. 


| CLES sold on commission. Agents wanted. Sev- 
eral first- sine Inventions for sale. 
OODY & CO., 7 Murray st., New York city. 


OWARD’S yg ll ADJ USTA BLE 
MITER MACHINES. nted, Whole- 
cture Frame and Woodwarking Mach a? fo alers 

HOWARD MAN UFA on 

ieee, Maine. 








sale 
please apply. 


TE OF SODA, IN ITS VARIOUS 
oe aa 8, manufactured as a,a specialty, Philadelphia 
Oearts Co. 788 South 2d st. 
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Advertisements. 


Adrertisements will be adraitted on this page at the rate of 
$1°OO per line for each insertion. Engravings may 
head advertisements at the same rate per line, by meas- 
urement, as the ietter- press. 








Barter’s Portable Steam ‘Tae, 


Com. May 23, 1871. 
aM hased of you five 
i 


ye eso, 
Messrs. RussEL. & w 
ter Engine that I 
months ago is"runpiog: beatiful . it is driving one 
Planer, two Engine Lat Milling Machine, one Up- 
right t Drill Press, three Hand Lathes, one Buftin La, 
one Emer Wheel, all on the floor with the Engine, an 
two Printing Presses on the floor below. It Leen 
about one tun of coal a month. I havea boy 14 yoareo 
to look after the Engine and do other work. | requires 
but little of his time to look after the Engine. ~ K 
fident it would drive double the amount of mac — 
that it is now driving. Z believe it to be the best porta 
ngine in the coun 
— “Re Respectfully "youre, E. B. BEACH. 
2, 3,5, and 10 H. 


hand, ready for delivery, 
ee rer cs) of Se Engines are now ‘running, and 
it is conceded that they are the SIMPLEST, SAFEST, — 
ae and BEST SMALL POWER ENGINE IN T 


“For r Circular and Price ‘List, address 
THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE CO., 


18 Park Place, New York. 
Between Broadway and Church street. 

















JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 
924 Chestnut st., sbetacctenic : Now ‘Youk. 


Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical 


Instrument Makers, and Importers. ; 
Micros Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
ee iran sits, ns, Levels, Ta ‘ape Measures, Thermome- 
ters, Barometers, Magic Lanterns, etc. , etc. 
Manuals, as follows, sent for 10 cents each: 


Mathematical [nstruments............ 155 pages. 
"- a optics “a! Instraments Poacitacvgheoetobes 100 ee 
. ic Lanterns and Stereopticons... & ° 
4h, osophical Instruments............ 66 





7 ANTED.—A man qualified to conduct a 

series of SOUNDINGS and BORINGS, to deter- 

mine the character of foundations for bridges and other 

Works IB sad SOD tne erences will'be required. 
ceptio er 

SRpply, between the hours of 2 and 5 0’ clock P.M., at 


to 
Room 300 Brow ii. GRANT, Chief Engineer. 








purus, Weuuus, duu ail Min 


Yun Luts, 





Srientific American. 


Safest 
Best. 


108 Fulton st., 





New York. 


Send ror Circular. 


EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 





FANCY WOODS & BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particularly 
FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, ETC., 

to which they i: , te the partioslar attention Of the trade. 

Send te catalogue an 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER CUT- 
TING WACHINES in the country. 

0 and 172 Centre st. 

Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis s 


L. L. SMITH & CO., 


Nickel Platers, 


6 HOWARD ST., New York, 
Between Elm and Contre. 








a7 oe 
oO] So 3 4e) 5 a2) 


SHAF TING. 


The fact that this Shatung nas 7% per cent greater 
strength, a finer finish, and is truer to gage, than any other 
in use, renders it undoubtedly the most economical. We 
the sole manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CoL- 





are also 

LINS Pat. COUPLING, an Pulleys, Hangers, etc., 
of the most approved styles. Price Lists mailed on ap- 
plication to me ad 8S & LAUGHLINS, 


Water street, Pittsburgh, P 
Stocks ot this Shaftine in store and for sale by 
F hg we SANA & FITZ, Boston, Mass 
ALé & CO., 126 Chambers street, N. Y. 





From 4to 500 horse power 


able — 

lar Saw Mills, Shatting 1 
etc. Wheat and Corn 
cular Saws, etc 


Send or Price List. 
WooD & MANN 
Steam Engine Company, 
WORKES—UTICA, N.Y. 


Principal Urrice—42 Cortlandt st., New York. 


Pulleys, 








} Skin. Recommended 
Sold 4 rete of a ts, at Bets. JOHN F. ENR, Sole 


Proprietor, deste College Fisee, Bow New York. 


HOW, WHEN, ai WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISER'S GAZETTE, 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES, 
arterly (new ett ion 5 Ned our) cuntsiee Lists 
tenet Qeeipeny Aawerarane, Duly. Weekly Helou 
Agricul Local, a Pol tical ry [AG AZINES, 
and al! Perioaicale devoted to class 

















interests ; also, esti- 


mates nos 
RTISING, 
and hints, | COGT OF , pth at gathered from the 
E of Successful Advertisers. 


Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


A advertising Agents, Publishers, and Dealers 
in All Kinds of Printers’ Materials. 


NO, 41 PARK BOW, NEW YORK. 





LeCOUNTS PATENT 


Lathe Dogs & Clamps, 


Of both Iron and Steel. 


nt’s Patent 
G MANDREL, 
or use 1D the Lathe. 
Send for latest Circular. 


° OU 
" bak Norwalk, Conn. 











UNION 


Spoke Works. 


‘POKES, RIMS, AND PLOW HANDLES. 
All goods warranted se jpocwed, onde of the best 
bs uihwest cor. of Leovard and Otter sts. SP hiladelphia. 


SPHERICAL 


And Pertorated Circular ‘ - Lon; 
1 kinds. 





[JUNE 10, 1871. 





Garrison ‘Safety - Boiler. 






An une: ortant Fact. 


“SAFES 
Have never been Robbed. 


Hundreds are in use by Banks. Benhors, and Merchants. 


roadway, New Yor! 
721 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 
io Bank st., Cleveland. 
98 Main st. , Buffalo. 


Warehouses, 





American Saw Co., Manufacturers of 


Rohe SP 


4> 
RY ove CoTHED %, 


4 RCULAR SAWS” y, 


Saws. Alsv Solid 





including Corliss Engines, Slide | Saws o1 al No.1 Ferry st., cor. Gold street, 
Valve Stationary a es, Por- | New York. Branch Oince for Pacific Coast, No. 
es, etc. 80, Cireu- Front street, San Francisco,Cal. 





UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside ot Studding, under Clapboards. 
A non-conductor of col "heat, and dampness, 
PREPARED PLASTERING BOARD, 
a cheap and pase - ge for lat’ and 
plaster; makes a smooth, and substan- 
tial w .1, at jess than half the us usual cost. 
DOUBLE THICK ROUFING 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and 
fire-proof roof, for less than $3.50 per square. 
Sample and Circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
2 Chicago; or 


B. HALE 
2 & 2 Frankfort street, N. ¥. 


Has been in practical use for than ten years. 
25,000 HORSE POWER IN USE. 


INTERNATION AL. MED 
Merit tk MEDAL, 1860. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weston’s Patent Differential 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


75,000 in use. Address 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS 
Philadelphia, 


or JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent 
110 Broapway, New York, 
or 189 FEDERAL | 8r., Boston, Mass. 
ta T. V. Carpenter, Advertising Agent. Addres 
hereafter, Box 773, New York city. 


Swain Turbine. 
“OurLow-Water Wheel from this ox” 


ILL DO TEN PER CENT MORE WORK 
on small streams, in a dry season, than any whee! 
ever invented. ee the best results, in every respect, at 
the Lowell Tes 
For Report ~ 3 tests a at Lowell, with Diagrams and Ta. 
oles of Power, addre 


THE SWAIN TURBINE CoO., 


North Chelmsford, Mass, 
2 oD) Kellogg’s Inside Track List of 265 West- 
ern Country Newspapers. Best and cheapest medium ot 


its kind in the world. Address A. N. KELLOGG 
110 and 112 Madison st. , Chicago. 


Patent Vertical Portable Engine. 


Our guarantee is— more 
steam, less fuel, stronger in run- 
ning, safer to run, less friction 
and mere durable, than any Old 
Style Portable, with Engine on 
Boiler, of same dimensions. Our 
Saw Mills are strong and well 
pode— lever Seat Biocks, _ 

nt Roller set; quick setting, 








A LINE for an advertisement in 








8 
and correct wheu sain ‘a aationary yb and Bo: 


ers. Address GRIFFIT WEDGE, Zanesville, Ohio. 


ANTED.—A responsible dealer in every 
wn in_the Uni States, to sell “ The Tanite 
Co.'s” iene ry Wheels and Emery Grinders. Extra > 


ducements from May Ist, Send for terms to “ THE T. 
ITE Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


A MONTH easily made with Stencil 
$250 4 














IRON STEAMSHIP BUILDERS. 


RAFIE & LEVY, 





p EAN their business office 
License,or others bovis © business with 
address’ AL 


United Nickel Co., 


XCLUSIVE OWNERS of Dr.Isaac Adams’, 
Patents for Electro-Plating with Nickel, having 
ffice to on, all applicants for 
the Company, will 
, TREASURER, 
Ne. 24 Kilby st., Boston, "Mass. 





PENN WORKS,” 
MARINE ENGINE BOWLERS, ETC, 


Vertical & Horizontal 
CORN MILLIS. 


Silk, be oe" and Cotto 


RUMPFF & LUTZ, 


MPORTERS and nd Manufactarers of Aniline 
Colors and Dyestuffs, Colors for Paperhangers ond 
tainers. Reliable recipes for Dyeing and Printing o 
All new eprowemnents | in the 
to us by 








JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, 


30-inch grins 30 bus. per hour, | art of Dyeing, and new Colors are transmit 
and ae 5. Price and $140. friends in £ 4 the 
WARD HARRISON, — | °*" S6080 58 Barope, 0 oes mover etteee Hew York. 
New Haven, Conn. 
WIRE ROPE Working Models 
° And Experimental Machine Metal, or Wood, made to 
order, by J. RNER Pt Center st. N.Y. 





MANUFACTURERS, TRENTON, N. J. 


on Inclined Planes, Standin Bernice a Crane 
Bridges, Ferries, Stays, orGu mnt & > 

iller Ropes, Sash Cords’ of Copper and Iron, Lightning 
Conducters. of Co Op special attention given to hoist 
ing ig rope of od kinds p tor and Elevators. Apply for 
rice and other a ance ead for 


Tanite 


HE 


Wheel. 


Does not Chaps, E'TANigE Go or Smell. Address 
Stroudsburg, Re Co., Pa. 





‘Trahsmisel ion of Power b 
stock constantly on hand * New York We War a oy 


fae 
No. 117 Liberty street. 





: WORCESTER 


Free Institute. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers theoretical and 
practical instruction ta 
Mechanica, Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, 
Architecture and Designing. 
ery stadent devotes ten hours a week, and the month 
of bay, to practice in the line of his chosen prof nD. 
Address Cc. 0. THOMPSON, 
Wercester, Mass. 





ELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT for Learners. 
. Instractions and fiphahes with 
ired. Price Sr on 9. - 


ene AMES IRON 
ORKS.— Portable En- 
cornet ileal a d 
ertical an 


information to 
EDW’D 








BOON TO SUFFERING HUMANITY.— 

The Amenican Fannine Macnee, patented May 

ba SS a 3 

Fy ny STE, iculare, B. D.S., P.O. Box 5910, NewYork. 

GENTS wae TED! LARGE PROFITS! 

Tagl for gb Every family will } Par fouele 
a. OD genta, 9 or ta for 3 cent stamp. 

AND SAW MILL.—Do work of 3 men. 

Rip 3-ineh lumber with ease. in use. 

wanted everywhere, . HOAG 








WM. H 
#2 Cortlandt st., New York. 





BADE MARK Union | Stone Co., 


8. & J. GEAR & CO., Boston, tarnish 
finery aud Supplies. te Dest in use, regardless ot 


maker, at ‘at lowest possible 





anufacturers of 
ARTIPICIA L STONE 
EME WHEELS 
and Artificial Stone and Emery Wheel 
Machinery and Tools. 4 for circu- 


on se NO MASS. 








“SCHLENKER’S PATENT 


BOLT CUTTER 


ADDRESS, 
BUFFALO.N.Y. 


EW /NVENTION. 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, 








THE 
Allen Engine Works. 


= Bies DAMPER REGULATOR 
Agents Wanted. for fioum Bolles iler. Send for Circulars. 


KEIZER, Baltimore, Md. 





THE ALLEN ENGINE. 


Fourth avenue and 180th ana 13ist sts. New York city 





HEAVY CASTINGS vrs tis 


Steam Engine Builders & 


Founders, New Haven, Conn. 





Manufacturers o1 


| Sted: a Bolle aad Surface Plates, and 





EW AND SECONDHAND IRON PLAN- 
ERS, LATHES, DRILLS, etc. oe sale low. Send 
W.A - JAMES éo 


ig Lake ‘st., Chicago. 


for Circular. 





Four first 1ums were 
the ‘American institute 1870. veo igen tins ae iatacatny 
Send for our illustrated circular. 





and all who contemplate 





























factu artificial stone. 
td L. JAFFE, 119 Broadway. 


i 
py, n to our Dew.imoroved 


ription of “Vili Builder the bi tr Ye 5 SICK $. 

| BUILDING PAPER |e 
"| fie Tar z) for Roofing, Sheathing, , Of ig pp Ataeep MEN, who hope for poemotion, 
oe Stiffenings, Tags, Trunks, om , Bi read the RarLRoap Gazerte, published at 72 Broad. 
'aas- book Covers, Grain and i driour, Bins, etc. ., for sale by a eee, 112 Madison st., Chicago. Sample 

Paper Warehouse, 59 Duane st. "New York. 
Pp — OIL, re, , for SEWING 
a wi - ml he sneer L . and casks. and a og ae ninery, in bottles cm ame 
N.F. BURNHAM’S RON PLANERS, ENGINE LATHES, 
NEW TURBINE | fiend ge aching Tol of pai coe 
WATER WHEEL. ING New Haven Conn. 
and Prige List cates be Apegue DD & RAFFERTY, Manufacturers of | %7, 
°F. BURNHAM, York, Pa. Steam Engines, Bollers, Flax, Hemp, 1 Tow, 

Kope and Oakum M. Pom Govern: 
EST PORTLAND CEMENT, for manu- | Sraurny? nbs eer es Rew Haven ; 


‘citstle Steam 
cieyet.; Wo.hs Fserson, N.J, 








and Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
A DAY FOR ALL with Stencil Tools. 
INGTON MAN O., Arlington, Vt. 


Samples, FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
pus IA IRON WORKS, Bedford, Eng- 
te 





$37 A MONTH—Horse and outfit fur- 
nished. Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
ANTED.—A good workman at sash doors 

and mouldi ce have a CTURING GO. atus job with 

land, Londor office, 4 Cheapside, Manufacturers of 
Plowi and ny ye | Machinery, 


Laie 


Pygent Safty Botlers ‘and Agra ural Implem 
Messrs. Howard, Proprietors of above works, having had 
numerous ecting their va- 


appiicdtions end and inquiries res 

for im ed Agricultural mapigeents and 

Steam Generators, ove: interested Mr. Jonn Everitt, of 

New York, in the American branch of their interests, to 

pay all applications waa American See. Bor: Royalties 
or Rights, can be made. Address, 168 Fulton st., 


L.W.Pond---New Tools. 


EXTRA HEAVY AND IMPROVED PATTERNS. 


ATHES, PLANERS, DRILLS, of all sizes - 
rtical Boring Loam ten feet swin and under- 
ul ing “Machines, Gear and Bolt Cutters; Hand Punches 
and ; hears for Iron. 
Off ce and Warerooms, 9% Liberty st., New York; Works 
at Worcester, om. 
A. C. STEBBINS New York Agent. 


AT. SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OIL 
STONES, tor Brass and Iron Work, Saw Mills, and 
Edge Tools. Northamoton Emery Wheel to. Leeds, Mass. 


UMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all swin- 

dies and humbugs, by, mail M4 otherwise, hy the 

spmer of 4 pomege book, “Ro; and Rogueries ot 

w York es free by mail r= ‘Teceipt St only 10 
cents, by JESSE H ANEY & ‘O., 119 Nassau st., N.Y 


IRCUS FREE! 1—Any be ~ Po can teach his 

/ pets amusing and wonderful t Haney’s Art 

Training Animals. Tells all secrets of y e profession, 
and explains all feats ever i ~—ym ae pages, 60 en- 

gravings, only 50 cents of booksellers 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau st., N.Y. 

150words per min- 
SHORT HAND. ute in four Sere 


Send stamp for Circular. Prof. Gray, P.O. Box 4847, N. 


Portable & Stationary 


Steam Engines 


A ND HOISTING ENGINES. A good ar 
ticle at low prices. Every machine warranted 
for descriptive Price List. 


H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


FOOT LATHES, 


And * kage af omen Tools. Illustrated catalogne free. 
GOOD & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, gatatonny Mass. 


Gear’s Variety Molding 


Machine is the best in the world. nd for Circular. 
Gear Sen M 


o Se 
yhF AuTi at is an 
achine a 
We mean bus! isons. ee 


$100 to $250 27 727% guaran: 


teed. Sure woe 

} my! creek ton to Agents everywhere, ee our Pasent i. 
Clothes Line rmanent. For 

fall partioulars a adaven a Grrarp WIRE Minus, Phila., Pa- 


























n, Mass. 
ent to use the N. Y-~ 
w Yor. Take Notice. 








CHAS ENB 4ORNBON 0 Coca DE Non aud 
Lombard ste, Puiladelpbis cad’ Goidat New Fork. 








